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Personals 





CHARLES L. FARRIS, 

NAHRO’s president and executive di 
rector of the St. Louis Housing and Land 
Clearance for Redevelopment Authorities, 
was the subject of a “portrait” feature in 
the March issue of St. Louis Commerce 
Ihe two-page article, in general, presented 
Mr. Farris’ views on public housing and 
urban renewal and, in specific, what he 
hopes to accomplish via these programs 
in his home city. In the article, Mr. Fai 
ris was given credit as the “originator” of 
a proposal for an 89 million dollar stadi 
um that has been backed by the chambe1 
of commerce and as a man who has ac 
complished much toward improving hous 
ing and working conditions in St. Louis 


GENERAL T. F. FARRELL, 

a former chairman of the New York City 
Housing Authority, is slated for a top 
executive post with the 1964 New York 
World's Fair. General Farrell, 68, has had 
a long career as a military man—he holds 
the rank of major general; as a practicing 
engineer; and as a public servant. In addi 
tion to serving with NYCHA from 1947- 
1951, he was deputy director of the Man 
hattan Project for the Atomic Energy 
Commission and he is a consultant to the 
New York State power authority. 


FLOYD MATTLAGE 

has left the Jefferson City, Missouri urban 
renewal and housing agency to take on 
the executive directorship of the Joplin 
redevelopment agency. which has two re 
newal projects under planning. Mr. Mat 
tlage, who was with the Missouri high 
way department before going into the 
housing field, is being succeeded in Jeffer 
son City by Ted Herron. 


GENE W. ROSSMAN, 

executive director of the Portland hous- 
ing authority and a member of the NAH 
RO Board of Governors (see below) , has 
been named president of Metropolitan 
Real Estate Trends. The organization is 
sues a semi-annual report on real estate 
and economic trends in the Portland area 


NEW NAHRO BOARD MEMBERS— 

Elmer Jolly of the Peoria Housing Au 
thority has been named to represent the 
North Central Regional Council on the 
NAHRO Board of Governors to replace 
Paul S. Freedman of the Cook County au 
thority. Mr. Jolly attended his first Board 
meeting March 24 and 25 in Little Rock. 


Gene Rossman of Portland was named at 
the Little Rock meeting to replace Floyd 
Ratchford of Vancouver as a one-year 
member of the Board. 


KENNETH W. SIMMONS 

is the author of a recently published book, 
Kriegie (Prisoner of War), which has 
been described as an “outstanding true 
story . . . of the privations, horrors, and 


(Continued column three, page 130) 
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. . » with methods for 
encouraging private 
investments in 
apartment buildings 


This discussion of 
the consumer de- 
mand for rental 
housing explains 
why private invest- 
ment in new apart- 
ments has declined 
and what can be 
done to encourage a 
renewed flow of investment funds. Every- 
one interested in problems of urban life 
will see why apartment construction is im- 
portant for the healthy growth of cities. 
Likewise, specialists in city planning and 
housing, and builders and investors will 
find it a useful compendium of important 
data on all phases of this complex problem. 


RENTAL HOUSING 


Opportunities for 
Private Investment 
By LOUIS WINNICK, Consulting Econo- 
mist, ACTION Research Program, Direc- 
tor of Research, New York City Planning 


Commission 


290 pages, 5% «x 8, illustrated, $8.50 
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The book examines 
the reasons why in- 
vestment in new 
rental housing has 
declined in the past 
generation, and the 
extent to which 
market forces will 
follow or reverse this trend in the future 
Brought together here are many facts on 
rental housing never before available in a 
single book—vacancy rates, relative trends 
in construction costs and rents, character- 
istics of renter families, and hitherto in- 
accessible data on costs and profits of post- 
war apartment projects. 
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PARENTS' MAGAZINE SEEKS NOMINATIONS 

FOR “SIXTH ANNUAL YOUTH AWARDS" CONTEST 
NAHROites have been invited to submit nominations for the 
Parents’ Magazine-sponsored “Youth Achievement Awards.” The 
awards are presented to young people’s groups considered to have 
been performing outstanding community or school service. 
Closing date for nominations is June 15. 


The Parents’ competition, now in its sixth year, was set up 
“so that the community spirit . . . of our young people may not 
lack for recognition and encouragement.” Too often, the contest 
sponsors say, the story of “juvenile decency” is “crowded out of 
the newspapers by lurid stories of juvenile delinquency.” Awards 
made include medals, plaques, certificates of honor, and a total 
of $1000 in cash. 


Qualified as entrants in the competition are groups with a 
membership of at least ten, not under 10 years of age, nor over 
high-school age. The group should have been engaged during 
the past year in one or more outstanding activities on behalf 
of the community or school, such as fund-raising, cleanup 
campaigns, service to the ill or handicapped, etc. 


For more information and an official nominating blank, write: 
Parents’ Magazine Youth Group Achievement Awards, 52 Vander- 
bilt Avenue, New York 17, New York. 





struggles of prison life of World War IL. 
Author Simmons, a former executive di 
rector of the local housing authority at 
Avinger, Texas, where he also served 
three terms as mayor, based his book on 
his own experiences in the war. 


HARRY M. SOLOMON 

has been appointed to a new five-year 
term as a commissioner of the Wilming 
ton, North Carolina housing authority 
Mr. Solomon already has completed 2! 
years with the authority, having served 
continuously since 1939 and, since 1942, as 
chairman. An enthusiastic supporter of 
housing programs, Mr. Solomon has a 
reputation as a civic leader also in such 
fields as health and welfare. He is a mem 
ber of Governor Luther Hodges’ coordi 
nating committee for the aged (see March 
JOURNAL, page 87). 


GEORGE W. PRICE, JR. 

has taken the position of executive di 
rector with the Portsmouth (Virginia) Re 
development and Housing Authority, 
where he succeeds Donald J. Balzer, who 
has gone into private business. Mr. Price 
goes to Portsmouth from the Charlottes- 
ville Redevelopment and Housing Au 
thority, where he has been executive di 
rector since 1958 (see December 1958 
JouRNAL, page 422). Before joining the 
Charlottesville authority, Mr. Price had 
been with the Norfolk redevelopment and 
housing agency for some 15 years. 


JOSEPH NEVIN 

is retiring from the housing field as of 
May 1. Mr. Nevin, director of redevelop- 
ment for the Newark housing authority, 
is a 25-year member of NAHRO and has 
been employed by state, federal, and 
municipal agencies in the housing and 
redevelopment field since 1934. 


S. M. WERNER 

has taken the position of director of prop- 
erty management with the St. Louis Hous- 
ing and Land Clearance for Redevelop- 
ment Authorities. Mr. Werner formerly 
was with the Massachusetts State Housing 
Board. 


JACOB L. CRANE, 

after more than five years as a globe-hop- 
ping consultant, has settled down in 
Washington, D. C. and Annapolis. Mr. 
Crane, a former assistant to the adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, is making his headquarters at the 
Cosmos Club in Washington. 


RECENT DEATHS— 

Connie Miller, commissioner of the Bruns- 
wick, Georgia housing authority. Mr. Mil- 
ler was a familiar figure at NAHRO con- 
ferences—national, regional, and __ local. 
Said C. W. Sherlock of the Monroe au- 
thority in reporting Mr. Miller’s death to 
the JouRNAL: “Housing can ill afford to 
lose men like Connie, for he was the type 
of person who made you feel glad you 
were in the field.” 

Ira Cagle, Sr., commissioner of the Mon- 
roe, Louisiana housing authority, on April 
3, of a heart attack. Mr. Cagle was instru- 
mental in establishing the authority in 
1939 and was a commissioner in all its 
years of operation; he served two terms 
as authority chairman and three as vice- 
chairman. A contractor by profession, Mr. 
Cagle was president of the Association of 
Independent Contractors and he was a 
past vice-president of the Louisiana State 
Federation of Labor. 
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Housing Calendar 





“Housing Calendar” is a new 
NAHRO service that is designed to 
keep members up on what’s going 
on in NAHRO and in other nation- 
al and international organizations 
operating in fields related to hous- 
ing and urban renewal (NAHRO 
events appear in bold type). 


May 
8-13—AFL-CIO, conference 
on community _ services. 
New York City. 

11-14—U. S. Conference of 
Mayors. Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 


15-18—Pacific Southwest Re- 

gional Council, annual 
conference. Mar Monte 
Hotel, Santa Barbara, 
California. 


22-24—Southwest Regional 
Council, annual _ confer- 
ence. Driskill Hotel, Aus- 
tin, Texas. 


22-26—American Society of 
Planning Officials. Ameri- 
cana Hotel, Bal Harbour 
(Miami Beach), Florida. 
(Planned to tie in with 
international plannin 
conference—see May 28 
listing.) 

26-27—North Central Re- 
gional Council, annual 
conference. Hotel Pfister, 
Milwaukee. 


28-June 3—International 
Federation for Housing 
and Planning. Puerto Rico. 
(See ASPO listing, May 
22-26.) 


June 


2-4—National Federation of 

Settlements and Neighbor- 
hood Centers, national 
conference. Boston. 


5-10—National Conference 
on Social Welfare. Atlantic 
City. 

6-7—Middle Atlantic Re- 
gional Council, annual 
conference. National Hous- 
ing Center, Washington, 
D. C. 


6-7—Pacific Northwest Re- 
gional Council, annual 
conference. Gearhart, Ore- 
gon. 

10-15—United Community 
Funds and Councils of 
America, Great Lakes In- 
stitute. College Camp, Wis- 
consin. 

11-12—Board of Governors. 


(Continued column three, next page) 
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TWO NAHRO-SPONSORED 1960 MEETS 
SET THE PACE FOR THINGS TO COME 


Setting the style of things to come 
when the NAHRO reorganization 
plan is effected—the reorganization 
calls for setting up separate hous- 
ing, renewal, and codes divisions, 
with lots of special-interest meet- 
ings for each—were two recent Asso- 
i age eee events: a housing 
code enforcement conference, held 
February 8-9 in Washington, D. C., 
and a working conference on urban 
renewal, March 20-23, in Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 


Code Enforcement Conference. 
The code conference was the second 
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such event ever to be sponsored by 
NAHRO (the first was held last 
year—see May 1959 JouRNAL, page 
175). Like the first code enforce- 
ment conference, the 1960 meeting 
was billed as a “let’s talk it over 
event” and, as it turned out, it was 
just that: there were no formal pre- 
sentations—delegates were invited 
to share their day-to-day problems 
and observations. 

More than 140 delegates were on 
hand for the 1960 code sessions. 
Subjects they appeared to be most 
interested in included: citizen part- 
icipation; how to get competent 
personnel on the inspection team; 
keeping score on housing condi- 
tions, inspections, and improve- 
ments; legal problems; what to do 
about slum landlords. Differences 
in the code enforcement job in big 
and smaller communities and in 
communities with new and estab- 
lished programs got recognition at 
two split discussion sessions. Be- 
cause of the nature of the confer- 
ence there are no speech texts avail- 
able for distribution; however, notes 
on what went on have been com- 
piled and are available upon re- 
quest to NAHRO’s Chicago office. 


Urban Renewal Conference. Some 
200 delegates attended the Chapel 
Hill sessions, making the conference 
the largest since NAHRO’s Rede- 
velopment Section began sponsor- 
ing an annual working conference 
on renewal in 1956. Theme of the 
1960 conference—“The End Prod- 
uct of Urban Renewal’’—was re- 
flected both in sessions on urban 
design and in sessions devoted to 
handling the day-to-day problems 
in ways that assure getting the 
kind of end product desired . . 
and reaction was warm all the way. 

From time to time in the Jour- 
NAL there will be presented texts of 
some of the major talks at the re- 
newal conference. (See page 142). 
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CALENDAR— 
(Continued from page 131) 


Wentworth-by-the-Sea Ho- 
tel. Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. 

12-14—New England Re- 
gional Council, annual 
conference. Wentworth-by- 
the-Sea Hotel. Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. 

13-18 — Institute on Hous- 
ing. Sponsored by The Na- 
tional Committee on the 
Aging of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly. 
Lake Monhonk, New York. 

17-19—National District 
Council Workshop, co- 
sponsored by the Welfare 
Council of Metropolitan 
Chicago, the Association 
of Community Councils, 
and the United Commun- 
ity Funds and Councils of 
America. Illinois Institute 
of Technology, Chicago. 

26-July 8—Experimental lab- 
oratory in community lead- 
ership training, sponsored 
by National Training Lab- 
oratories. Gould Academy, 
Bethel, Maine. 

27-29 — Thirteenth Annual 
Conference on Aging. Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


August 
14-17—National Association 
of County Officials. Fon- 
tainebleau Hotel, Miami 
Beach. 
23-26—National Council on 
Family Relations, Inter- 
national Union of Family 
Organizations. Columbia 
University, New York City. 


September 
25-29—National Recreation 
Association. Washington, 
D.C. 


October 


2—Board of Governors. 
Statler Hilton Hotel, De- 
troit. 

24—NAHRO Annual Con- 
ference. Statler Hilton Ho- 
tel, Detroit. 

7—Board of Governors. Stat- 
ler Hilton Hotel, Detroit. 
12-15—National Association 
of Social Workers Delegate 
Assembly. Hamilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 
16-22—InterAmerican Con- 
gress of Municipalities. 
San Diego. 
23-27—American Institute 
of Planners. Philadelphia. 
28-November 4—American 
Public Health Association. 
San Francisco. 


November 
26-30—American Municipal 
Association. New York City. 


December 
5-6—National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly, annual 
meeting. New York City. 
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® OMNIBUS LEGISLATION STIRRINGS @ RAINS BILL ON FLOOR OF HOUSE 
@ URA SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION OKEYED ® URBAN AFFAIRS 
DEPARTMENT BILL INTRODUCED © MAYORS MEET WITH NORMAN MASON 














OMNIBUS LAW. Activities calculated to produce a Housing Act of 1960 are being 
accelerated on and around Capitol Hill, with a view toward having Congressional 
attention focused on full-scale housing and urban renewal legislation 

as May gets under way. Indications are that omnibus versions will be introduced 

in both chambers. Thus far, the administration has limited itself to the submission 
of several piecemeal bills covering such routine business as extension 

of the Federal Housing Administration's home-improvement loan program. 


RAINS’ BILL. Congressman Albert Rains' billion dollar Emergency Home Ownership Act 
(H.R. 10213) has survived the House. Rules Committee and will be the subject of 
three hours of debate on the House floor about the middle of the last week in 
April. No more light has been cast on its future in the Senate, although 

there has been speculation that it might be absorbed in the Senate's version of the 
omnibus bill. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS. Considerably truncated, the Urban Renewal Administration's 
supplemental appropriation has issued forth from Congress. Down to 17.5 million 
dollars from the 50 million originally requested, it will be used to meet earned 
urban renewal capital grant payments and requests for community renewal program 
grants. URA claimed that 80 million dollars worth of grant payment need would 
arise before June 30, for which it had only 33 million dollars--remains of the 
regular 1960 appropriation. If URA estimates hold true, some 30 million dollars in 
earned grant payments will have to be postponed until after the new fiscal year 
begins, July l. 

Also approved in House-Senate conference was a Supplemental appropriation of 
1.6 million dollars for Section 701 urban planning grants. URA had requested 
2 million additional for the balance of this fiscal year. 


MASON TALKS WITH MAYORS. The Housing and Home Finance Agency's advisory committee 

of mayors, spearheaded by Chicago's Mayor Richard Daley, used its second meeting 
with Administrator Norman P. Mason here in late March to urge: more effective 
implementation of FHA's role in rehabilitation aspects of urban renewal; a research 
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program equal to growing urban challenges; and the establishment of a federal 
department of urban affairs. 


URBAN AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT. Advocacy of cabinet level attention to urban matters has 
become an official legislative matter. S. 3292, a bill authorizing a federal 
Department of Housing and Metropolitan Affairs, has been introduced by Senator 
Joseph Clark (D), Pennsylvania. The new department would absorb all present 
constituents and functions of HHFA and further consolidations would be enabled. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS. The appointment of Bruce C. Savage as commissioner of the Public 


Housing Administration was still awaiting Senate okey in late April. He was appointed 
to the post in March (see March Journal, page 91). 


Lester P. Condon has been named deputy commissioner of operations for FHA, 


a recently created post. He was director of the compliance division of HHFA for 
the past five years. 


Gerald P. Nye has assumed the new position of special assistant for the housing 


for the elderly program in FHA. A former United States senator from North Dakota 


(1925-1945), Mr. Nye has spent the past 15 years as a management consultant here 
in Washington. 





RESEARCH APPROPRIATION OUT; HOUSING FOR AGED FUNDS IN. The House Committee on 
Appropriations has turned down the HHFA request for a $600,000 budget for basic 
housing research (see March Journal, page 89). On its own, however, the committee 
put in a 5 million dollar item to finance a pilot program of housing for the 
elderly under the new direct loan program authorized in the Housing Act of 1959 
(see October 1959 Journal, page 317). The Senate appropriations committee 

has not yet had a crack at the HHFA budget. 


HHFA INTRAMURAL COMMITTEE. An HHFA inter-office committee, made up of representative 
Federal Housing Administration, Urban Renewal Administration, and Office 

of the Administrator officials, has been activated to "...determine ways 

of improving FHA's participation in the rehabilitation and conservation phases 

of urban renewal." Under way are studies of mortgage loan insurance eligibility 
requirements; property appraisal standards; and additional ways to 

coordinate FHA and URA efforts. 


NEW URA MANUAL. The newly condensed and simplified Urban Renewal Manual has been 
mailed out to LPA's. Bulkwise, the regulations were reduced by more than 

50 per cent. Program time savings of as much as 12 months are predicted by 

URA spokesmen. NAHRO's Redevelopment Section Executive Committee has initiated an 
intensive analysis of the new dogument's contents, working with the 

Association's Regional Councils. 





PHA MANUALS. The Public Housing Administration is also participating in the strange 
ritual within HHFA that is devoted to simplifying the bureaucratic processes. 

PHA's revised Management Manual was released in February, followed in March by 

the distribution of a new accounting manual, both substantially reduced in size 

and complexity. Professor Parkinson, take note! 





SECTION 701 BILLS INTRODUCED. Benefits of the Section 701 program would be brought to 
bear on mass transportation problems in metropolitan areas--including the impact of 
transportation needs and programs on urban development--according to the terms of 
bills introduced in both the House (H.R. 11362, H.R. 11574, H.R. 11378) and 

the Senate (S. 3278). 
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SUCCESSFUL REHABILITATION 


calls for new approach: “continuous renewal” 


GEORGE M. RAYMOND, Chairman, Planning Department, Pratt Institute, 
New York City, advanced the following plan at a March symposium jointly 
sponsored by Pratt and the Citizens Housing and Planning Council of New York, 
Inc. Professor Raymond is on the hunt for answers as to how to combine clear- 
ance and rehabilitation in any program of neighborhood conservation. As he says, 
“The concept of replanning and revitalizing a neighborhood through selective 
clearance and through the rehabilitation of properties not to be cleared is well 
established in principle. In practice, progress in this direction leaves much to 


be desired...” 


JOURNAL readers are urged to comment on Professor Raymond’s proposals. The 
May JourRNAL will feature a roundup of opinion on “continuous renewal.” 


The concept of replanning and re- 
vitalizing a neighborhood through 
selective clearance and through the 
rehabilitation of properties not to 
be cleared is well established in 
principle. In practice, progress in 
this direction leaves much to be 
desired, for a multiplicity of rea- 
sons. 

Conceivably, one of the principal 
impediments to accomplishment is 
the excessive expectations the pro- 
gram’s advance billing has aroused 
among problem-swamped munici- 
pal.officials, as well as among civic 
leaders and professionals in the ur- 
ban rbaaceel | field. Clearly, major 
rehabilitation is only possible for 
the relatively high-income market, 
since this kind of treatment in a 
low- or lower-middle-income area 
would inevitably result in the dis- 
placement of most of its residents, 
with no place but another such 
area for them to move into. 

In some instances, displacement 
may be inevitable if the over-all 
objectives of a comprehensive ur- 
ban renewal program are to be 
achieved and in such cases there 
can be no objection to displace- 
ment, as such, provided all families 
can be adequately rehoused. Since, 
however, our central cities’ so- 
called “grey areas” consist of hun- 
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dreds of square miles of deteri- 
orated housing in locations where 
land is now marketable for luxury 
housing and since, in any event, 
they cover much more land than 
either the high-income group or 
non-residential redevelopment can 
possibly absorb, some solution to 
the rehabilitation problem must 
be devised that will keep the resi- 
dential composition of a neighbor- 
hood pretty much the same as it 
was before the initiation of renewal 
activities therein. 

The clearance of buildings that 
cannot be economically rehabili- 
tated and that, therefore, cannot be 
safely permitted to remain in con- 
tinued use, must remain a basic 
component of any such program. 
These buildings would be replaced 
by, first, the community facilities 
(such as schools, playgrounds, 
parks, etc.) that the neighborhood 
would require if it were to again 
become a desirable place in which 
to live. Some of the vacated sites 
would have to be used to permit 
such road realignment as might 
be necessary to eliminate heavy 
through-traffic from residential 
streets. Other such sites would have 
to be used for the re-arrangement 
of commercial facilities in a con- 
venient and nuisance-free manner. 


Finally, many such sites would be 
used for the erection, under the 
appropriate financing formula, of 
housing for the families that would 
be displaced by reason of either the 
clearance program itself or by the 
elimination of overcrowding in 
buildings allowed to remain. 

Depending upon the neighbor- 
hood income level, some of this 
new housing would be public and 
some private. In order to avoid the 
“ghetto-ization” of families, by in- 
come group, it would be desirable 
for such projects to be undertaken 
on a wide area basis. This large- 
scale approach would be essential, 
in any case, since no program de- 
signed to lessen traffic hazards on 
residential streets and to equip 
residential areas with parks, play- 
grounds, and schools could possibly 
be undertaken sonadieahile on a 
less than neighborhood- or commu- 
nity-wide scale. 

A program such as the one just 
outlined would, therefore, involve 
new privately erected structures 
and would require their integra- 
tion into a neighborhood full of 
older buildings that would be sub- 
jected to only a minimum amount 
of rehabilitation. It should be re- 
membered, however, that in low- 
and lower-middle-income areas such 





“rehabilitation” might be limited 
to not more than the removal of 
violations, elimination of over- 
crowding, and some degree of 
“paint-up and fix-up” activity. This 
concept presents three interrelated 
difficulties that would have to be 
overcome if any private investment 
in such areas were to be realistically 
expected. 

he first problem to be faced is 
the probability that the economic 
life of rehabilitated structures 
would be far shorter than that of 
new structures. Therefore, unless, 
at a time perhaps not too far dis- 
tant, something specific were done 
to prevent it, new structures would 
become again engulfed in a sea of 
decay. 

The second difficulty to be met 
results from the first: a way must 
be found to assure the removal or 
further rehabilitation of deterio- 
rated structures and their replace- 
ment with continued new construc- 
tion appropriate to the neighbor- 
hood. 


Finally, there must be found a 
means for assuring that such fur- 
ther rehabilitation or replacement 
would not be financially burden- 
some on the municipality. 

To resolve these difficulties, it is 
proposed that state and, if neces- 
sary, federal statutes dealing with 
urban renewal be amended to per- 
mit the initiation of projects in 
which “renewal” would become a 
continuous activity. This continu- 
ous renewal process would take 
place as outlined below. 

Neighborhood-wide Plan 

1—A first-stage, specific neighbor- 
hood renewal plan would be pre- 
a showing how the area would 
pe renewed by means of selective 
clearance, rehabilitation of existing 
structures, provision of community 
facilities, and installation of munic- 
ipal improvements (sewers, drain- 
age, street lights, sidewalks, etc.). 
This plan would be not unlike cur- 
rent rehabilitation «am plans, 
except that, instead of being specific 
at the time with respect to a small 
area within a general plan for the 
neighborhood, it would be specific 
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with respect to the entire neighbor- 
hood. There would be no objection 
to the staging of activities therein, 
in any sequence—and at such a 
pace—as the circumstances would 
warrant. This first-stage plan would 
be submitted for the approval of 
both the federal agency concerned 
and the local governing body. Once 
approved, the execution of the en- 
tire first-stage plan would be guar- 
anteed by an advance federal com- 
mitment, payable at such rate as 
the staging of the plan might re- 
quire and by an advance local 
commitment through the immedi- 
ate authorization of a bond issue to 
be spread over the same period. 
Second-stage Rehabilitation 

2—Coincidentally with the prep- 
aration of the above-described first- 
stage plan for immediate execution, 
there would be prepared a second- 
stage plan. This plan would show 
how all structures which, initially, 
would be earmarked for rehabili- 
tation, would be replaced at such 
time as they would begin to de- 
teriorate again. Conceivably, the 
second-stage plan would involve 
the provision of additional com- 
munity facilities or street changes, 
particularly if it would involve a 
major modification of the popula- 
tion density from that proposed in 
the first-stage plan. 

This second-stage plan, which, in 
effect, would be a specific long- 
range neighborhood plan, would 
be submitted for approval only to 
the local governing body. As ex- 
plained below, no land cost write- 
down would be involved beyond 
that required for the execution of 
the first-stage plans, which write- 
down is contemplated under the 
current federal and state statutes. 
While the approved plan would 
become an actual blueprint for the 
future development of the neigh- 
borhood, should circumstances so 
warrant, the local governing body 
would be empowered to amend it 
to meet new conditions or to satisfy 
unforeseen needs. Amendment pro- 
cedures would be invested with the 
same safeguards as are now pre- 
scribed in connection with the ini- 
tial adoption of an urban renewal 
plan (approval by the planning 
agency, public hearings, etc.). 

Power in Perpetuity 

3—The powers that the state re- 
development statutes grant to the 
municipality within an approved 
urban renewal project area would 
remain in effect not only until 
the completion of the first-stage 


plan, as is the case today, but 
would continue in _ perpetuity. 
Chief among these powers is that 
which enables a municipality to ac- 

uire deteriorated properties, clear 
them, and dispose of same for other 
than a public use and which, if 
necessary for the proper redevelop- 
ment of the project area, extends 
to adjoining and intervening stand- 
ard properties as well. 

The extension of these powers 
beyond the completion of the first- 
stage plan would enable the city to 
acquire structures originally al- 
lowed to remain at any time that 
they were found to have deterio- 
rated to the point where their con- 
tinued existence would threaten 
the stability of the neighborhood 
and the value of otherwise stable 
properties, new and old. Such de- 
terioration might occur five, ten, 
or more years after the completion 
of the first-stage plan... or it might 
occur right away. Furthermore, by 
being authorized to include such 
adjoining or intervening standard 
properties as might be needed for 
redevelopment of the particular 
parcel or area in accordance with 
the second-stage plan, the future 
elimination of a substandard prop- 
erty would not leave in its place the 
customary rubble-strewn vacant lot. 
Instead, the city would have cre- 
ated a parcel that might be re-used 
for an economic purpose without 
the necessity of a lengthy land as- 
sembly process. 

In the event that one or two 
buildings were allowed to deterio- 
rate but the remainder of the area 
remained relatively stable, the mu- 
nicipality would be in a position to 
forego clearance of such structures 
in favor of further rehabilitation. 
In taking this action, the munic- 
—_— would have to be guided by 
the economics of such further re- 
habilitation, as well as by indica- 
tions as to the future stability of the 
area. 

As long as all activities taking 
place within the framework of a 
second-stage plan had been ap- 
proved by the local governing body, 
the continuation of gradual re- 
newal past the completion of the 
first-stage plan might become a 

urely administrative function and 
be delegated to the local urban re- 
newal agency. 
Time-zoning 

4—The original first-stage plan 
would include, among the custom- 
ary renewal controls, a “time-zone” 
applied to all buildings allowed to 
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remain in the project area. Depend- 
ing upon their condition, type of 
construction, use, and location with 
respect to one another and within 
the project in general, the “time- 
zone” would establish a time limit 
on the use of all structures. In the 
case of structures newly-erected un- 
der the first-stage plan, the “time- 
zoning” effect could be achieved by 
leasing, rather than selling, the 
cleared land intended for private 
development. This time limit, 
hereinafter referred to as the “use 
period,” would generally approxi- 
mate the estimated remaining eco- 
nomic life of a given structure. At 
the end of the “use period,” the 
municipality would become the 
owner of the structure, whether ex- 
isting or new. In the case of a new 
structure, the municipality would 
already own the land on which such 
structure stands. As for existing 
structures, unless their continued 
existence were to be permitted, as 
explained below, at the end of the 
“use riod” the municipality 
would have to purchase the land at 
its fair market value. 
Subsidy for Reduced Value 

5—The imposition of a “use 
period” on privately owned real 
estate would probably have the ef- 
fect of reducing its value. However, 
the current urban renewal concept 
recognizes the possibility that re- 
newal controls may have such an 
effect and provides that any costs 
that may result from consequential 
damages may be included in the 
over-all project cost. Thus, the two- 
thirds federal contribution to the 
land cost write-down could include 
two-thirds of the cost of imposing 
time limits on the use of proper- 
ties. Of course, in those instances 
where the state also contributes to 
the land cost write-down, the cost 
to the municipality of proceeding 
in this manner would be corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

Interim Protection 

6—To prevent owners from al- 
lowing their structures to deterio- 
rate toward the end of their “use 
period,” the municipality would be 
required to review the situation 
perhaps as long as ten years prior 
to expiration of the “use period.” 
At that time, the municipality 
could proceed in either of two 
ways. If the neighborhood were a 
stable one, justifying the mainte- 
nance of the existing use pattern, 
and if the condition of the particu- 
lar structure were found to permit 
it, the municipality could offer to 
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extend the “time-zone” or lease (de- 
pending upon whether the build- 
ing stands on privately or publicly 
owned land) for such period as it 
might deem desirable under the cir- 
cumstances. If, on the other hand, 
the neighborhood showed signs of 
change, and its best interest would 
be served by having the building 
torn down at the expiration of the 
“use period,” the municipality 
would so inform the owner and 
would offer to purchase the build- 
ing. The purchase price would be 
offset over the remaining “use pe- 
riod” from rental proceeds, less 
costs of maintenance, operation, 
and payments in lieu of taxes. The 
owner would also be allowed to 
continue to manage the building, 
so that he could continue in de 
facto possession of the building to 
the end of its “use period.” The 
use of the above-described device, 
however, would put the municipal- 
ity in a position of being able to 
assure that the level of maintenance 
during the last years of a building's 
life would not be permitted to drop 
below an acceptable minimum. 
One Land-cost Write-down 

7—As was indicated above, follow- 
ing the completion of the first-stage 
plan, no additional land-cost write- 
down would be involved, since, at 
the end of their “use period” or of 
the land lease, as the case might be, 
the municipality would become the 
owner of the structures involved at 
no cost. As for the cost of land in 
the case of structures originally al- 
lowed to remain in the area, for 
which the municipality would be 
required to pay fair market value, 
chances are that this expense would 
be more than returned from the 
proceeds of the lease of such land 
for the use proposed in the second- 
stage plan. In fact, if, as most ex- 
perience with urban renewal to 
date seems to indicate, such use 
would be more valuable than the 
existing one, the municipality 
might actually realize a profit. This 
profit would, most likely, be sufh- 
cient to at least cover the cost of 
demolition of the structure, thus 
presenting the possibility of con- 
tinuing renewal without the need 
for additional land cost write-down. 

Basic Questions 

The principle of “time-zoning” 
of “non-conforming” uses of build- 
ings is now incorporated in the 
zoning law of a good many of our 
leading states. There the established 
principle seems to permit a mu- 
nicipality, under the police power 


and with no compensation, to ordet 
the termination of such a use after 
a stated period. Such period must 
bear a relationship to the economic 
life of the use and to its value. The 
proposal advanced herein contem- 
plates fair compensation for the 
loss in value that would result from 
a time limitation on the life of a 
given building. It would seem, 
therefore, that it should raise no 
constitutional problems. As for the 
possibility that land acquired and 
cleared through urban renewal 
would be leased rather than sold, 
it is contemplated in the actual lan- 
guage of the basic federal statute. 

To recapitulate, the adoption of 
this proposal would achieve the 
following objectives: 


I1—It would enable the urban re- 
newal process to become an evolu- 
tionary, rather than a revolutionary 
one. Its use would be particularly 
appropriate in instances where a 
revolutionary change in land use 
is impossible due to the economic 
necessity of preserving the existing 
character of the neighborhood. 


2—It would permit the integration 
of new construction into an area 
which, generally, would benefit 
only from minimum rehabilitation. 
Such integration could be accom- 
plished with adequate assurances 
that any future advance in deterio- 
ration of remaining properties 
would be either prevented by means 
of further rehabilitation or by their 
replacement with new structures. 


3—It would give the municipality 
full control over the future of the 
urban renewal area but without ex- 
tending such control to the private 
use of properties until close to the 
expiration of the “use period” or 
land lease, as the case might be. 


4—It would eventually eliminate 
for good the need for land-cost 
write-down. 








FOREIGN’ NEIGHBORHOODS— 


their resistance to change must be faced in renewal 


WILLARD E. DOWNING, Executive Director, Redevelopment Authority of 
the City of Milwaukee, in the article below, examines the soul of a neighborhood 
—Milwaukee’s “Little Italy’—and analyzes the motivating factors behind the 
community’s anti-renewal fight—a fight that caused unnecessary delays in and 
threatened, for a time, to stop completely the city’s big plans for what is known 
as the Lower Third Ward area. Mr. Downing also sets down some of the lessons 
learned in this, Milwaukee’s first Title I project. 


Most of us who observe the pass- 
ing scene from remote places as- 
sume that assimilation of the for- 
eign-born is a natural process that 
occurs rather rapidly. 

In urban renewal, we tend to ap- 
proach a project area with a proce- 
dure of operation that conforms to 
a preconceived policy. 

When—in “real life”—an easy ac- 
ceptance of the above theory of as- 
similation of the foreign-born is 
combined with a _ cut-and-dried 
renewal procedure, what happens 
may come as a surprise. Since it is 
only through experience that we 
can evaluate a situation in terms of 
its unique characteristics, the story 
of our Lower Third Ward urban 
renewal project—now in the final 
stages of demolition—may have 
some lessons for other communities. 

The project has a long history: 
Milwaukee was one of those com- 
munities that began to plan for re- 
development even before enactment 
of the 1949 housing act and the 
Third Ward undertaking, which 
was approved for federal aid in 
1951, was the city’s first project. 
The path of redevelopment prog- 
ress in the Third Ward has been 
marked with a succession of stum- 
bling blocks. Some of these were of 
a kind that would have come up 
under any circumstances: a court 
test of the constitutionality of Wis- 
consin redevelopment enabling leg- 
islation (see November 1954 Jour- 
NAL, page 405); a legal fight over 
eminent domain provisions of a 
new urban renewal law enacted in 
1958 (see July-August 1959 Jour- 
NAL, page 246); changes in the proj- 
ect boundaries. Others of the stum- 
bling blocks, however, were of a 
sort that could have been hurdled 
more easily, if not completely elimi- 
nated, had insight into the attitudes 
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and way of life of the people of the 
Third Ward come earlier. 
The Project Area 

The Third Ward project area is 
an irregular tract of land, 31.5 acres 
in size. It is located at the eastern 
end of the city’s central business 
district, close to the mouth of the 
Milwaukee River where it empties 
into Lake Michigan to form the 
harbor. The site is surrounded by 
commercial and industrial build- 
ings. The freight and passenger 
depot of Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad lies just to the east and, 
on the west and south, are areas of 
light industry and warehouses and 
the gas plant. 

Huddled in this industrial-com- 
mercial complex, there were, before 
demolition began, 396 dwelling 
units, most of which had been con- 
structed prior to the beginning of 
the century. The dwelling struc- 
tures were crowded together on 
narrow lots (average width: 30 
feet). They were drab and in a very 
poor state of repair. And many 
lacked such facilities as bathtubs 
(203 units had no bathing facili- 
ties) and central heat and hot 
water (194 lacked these conveni- 
ences). 

At the turn of the century, the 
area was an Irish settlement. But, 
with the increased immigration of 
Italians during the beginning of 
the 20th century, the ward became 
a magnet for these newcomers. At 
the time the Third Ward project 
was undertaken, there were 359 
families living in the area: 20 were 
nonwhitc; 339 were white...and 
almost all of these were Italian. 

From the outside looking in, the 
community appeared to be physi- 
cally drab and noisy but not too 
unlike many other communities in 
the city. One could almost point 


with pride that this was an exam- 
ple of successful assimilation: but 
was it? In March 1955, when the 
city called public hearings on the 
project, there was laid bare and 
exposed a neighborhood personal- 
ity and character that had been so 
deeply hidden that few suspected 
its existence. 
Neighborhood Personality 

The old Third Ward, in effect, 
was an island...an island with a 
population marvelously homoge- 
nous in its composition. It had its 
own social structure, its own lan- 
guage, and, in some respects, its 
own government. 

The heart of the community was 
a Roman Catholic church, the 
Blessed Virgin of Pompeii. Around 
this church were focused almost all 
community activities other than 
business. Here the great events 
were celebrated—the weddings, the 
funerals, the christenings—and these 
were truly neighborhood affairs. 
The community celebrated with 
dramatic old world flavor the anni- 
versaries of the patron saints—oc- 
casions that were joyous and noisy, 
with fireworks, and midways, and 
hawking pitchmen . .. and occasions 
that were solemn, also, with gaudy 
processions of holy relics and treas- 
ured images of patron saints parad- 
ed through the streets so that peo- 
ple of the neighborhood could pin 
contributions on the vestments of 
their favorites. 

One sometimes heard English on 
the streets of the old Third Ward 
—at times, a rough, violent English. 
But more often one heard Italian: 
Italian was the language of the el- 
ders and the private language of 
the youngsters. 

Neighborhood government was 
vested in the strange old men often 
seen out-of-doors, smoking twisted 
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stogies and watching kids playing 
noisily in the streets. These men 
were the “Padrone” who ruled their 
families as patriarchs and the neigh- 
borhood as lord high mayors. They 
made the big decisions: which son 
of one family would marry a daugh- 
ter of another; where a new store 
would be located; all those deci- 
sions, in fact, that could determine 
success or failure in the community. 

The Third Ward, in short, was 
more than a physical or political 
boundary. It was a way of life that, 
to those who shared in it, repre- 
sented identity and security. Rede- 
velopment threatened to shake to 
the very roots this way of life—it 
meant the disappearance of the 
island. The people involved were 
frightened and, because they were 
frightened, they were prepared to 
fight. 

The Battle Starts 
From the time, in 1952, when 
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doubts first were cast on the consti 
tutionality of the state’s old rede- 
velopment law, until 1954, when 
the state supreme court gave the 
law an okey, the limited staff of the 
Milwaukee Housing Authority—then 
agent for the city in handling rede- 
velopment (a separate redevelop- 
ment agency has since been set up— 
see January 1959 JOURNAL, page 20) 
—was being kept busy with the low- 
rent program and with physical 
planning for the Third Ward proj- 
ect. There was little opportunity 
for “people planning” and virtual- 
ly no way to gauge the attitudes 
toward redevelopment of Third 
Warders. 

It was alter the supreme court's 
1954 decision that there came the 
first indication of trouble from the 
Third Ward. A group of business- 
men from the area requested a de 
lay in project execution and made 
clear their opposition to the acqui- 
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sition and razing of structures that 
they considered to be in good con 
dition. But this opposition was 
nothing compared to what was yet 
to come. 

In February 1955, the Urban Re 
newal Administration approved the 
final plans for the project and pub 
lic hearings were called the follow 
ing month. The proceedings of the 
hearings read like the libretto of an 
Italian opera: the Third Warders’ 
smoldering resistance to the project 
had been building up and it erupt 
ed at the sessions. 

Two hearings were held. The 
first lasted from 7 p.m. until mid 
night and the second, from 7 p.m. 
until 2 a.m. Both were noisy affairs 
in which excited property owners 
and their representatives made very 
emotional appeals. Significantly, it 
was the parish priest who led the 
opposition and he was followed by 
a procession of speakers, many of 
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Everybody was vitally interested in 
anything new that happe ned in the 
neighborhood. Open-air discussions 
were a@ common occurrence. 
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This is the kind of play space that 
was available to children of the 
Lower Third Ward project area. 


whem rose to heights of eloquence 
and, at times, vituperation. The 
audience responded with applause 
and shouting for their spokesmen. 

It was a volatile situation that 
was handled with considerable skill 
by the alderman of the ward, AIl- 
fred C. Hass, who knew his con- 
stituents. 

What Was and Wasn’t 

During the hearings, residents of 
the Third Ward tended to give the 
impression that there was no blight 
in the neighborhood and that prop- 
erty was being maintained at a high 
level. City officials knew better: sur- 
veys of the area had shown the lack 
of sanitary facilities; structural de- 
fects; and other signs of the bed 
rock slum. It is interesting to note, 
also, that back in 1912, a series of 
editorials in the Milwaukee Journal 
pointing out the misery bred in the 
Third Ward slums drew dismal 
pictures of the very same houses 
that were praised by their owners at 
the 1955 public hearings. 

Because of what was and what 
wasn’t in the Third Ward, the 
mayor and the executive director 
of the local housing authority an- 
nounced a few days after the hear- 
ings that, despite disappointment 
and shock at the poor reception 
given the redevelopment plan, the 
common council would be asked to 
approve it. 

Support Lines Up 

April and May of 1955 was a 
time of feverish activity on the part 
of supporters of the project. The 
local press adopted a generally fa- 
vorable stand and series of articles 
and editorials proclaiming the need 
for urban renewal began to appear 
in the daily newspapers. On April 
23, the AFL-CIO, the Greater Mil- 
waukee Committee, the local realty 
board, an organization of local sav- 
ings and loan associations, and 
large number of other civic, busi- 
ness, and labor groups came out 
with a mass statement in support 
of the project. 

This was also a time for “horse- 
trading” in the common council, 
where the redevelopment plan was 
being debated incessantly. One re- 
sult was that the project boundaries 
were adjusted to exclude a number 
of parcels, including the neighbor- 
hood church; another was that un- 
committed aldermen began to line 
up for the project. Finally, on June 
15, the redevelopment plan was 
adopted by the council by a 24-2 
vote. 

After the council approved the 


redevelopment project, a feeling of 
disbelief seemed to pervade the 
Third Ward community. There was 
an aura of false security: unwilling 
to face facts, the people preferred 
to believe the inevitable move 
would never come. 

But, when the serious business of 
condemnation was started, the dor- 
mant distrust and resistance rose up 
with vigorous reassertion. Despite 
their failure to drum up support 
for their cause outside the neigh- 
borhood, Third Warders remained 
as a whole violently opposed to the 
project. There seemed no contro- 
verting the fact that property had 
a very special meaning for these 
people and they were ready to use 
every trick in the book to hang 
onto this precious possession. 

More Complications 

The months that followed were 
filled with negotiation and intrigue. 
Some of the area residents banded 
together for last-ditch legal fights. 
Others waged their battles inde- 
pendently. But every stratagem was 
used, every resource was tapped, 
and every law was questioned. 

There were other complications, 
too. For example, there were the 
strange and intricate family ties 
that snarled up the process of deter- 
mining property ownership. Invar- 
iably, older members of a family, as, 
for example, two elderly brothers, 
would own a property while their 
sons jointly would occupy it for 
business purposes. Disagreements 
about price and ownership _per- 
sisted to the end. 

Further complicating the whole 
negotiation procedure was the fact 
that the Wisconsin constitution re- 
quires that in eminent domain pro- 
ceedings a jury rule on the necessity 
for acquiring each parcel of land 
involved (see July-August 1959 
JOURNAL, page 246). As a result, 
after a drawn-out trial period, a 
number of parcels were exempted 
from condemnation. Unfortun- 
ately these parcels were scattered 
throughout the project. 

Another relatively long period of 
time was used up in the determina- 
tion of condemnation awards and 
appeals from these awards. The ma- 
jor figures in these delaying tactics 
were the same leaders who headed 
the original opposition to the proj- 
ect: the attorneys whose primary 
source of clients were the residents 
and property owners of the Third 
Ward. 

The Breakthrough 


During this period of stress and 
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strain, one of the patriarchs of the 
neighborhood, after driving a hard 
bargain with the city, gave up the 
fight. Though there was a hard core 
that resisted until the very end, a 
few others in the neighborhood, re- 
specting the old man’s position, fol- 
lowed suit. 

Soon, as individual interest su- 
perceded neighborhood solidarity, 
dissension fell on the community. 
Some of those who had agreed to 
sell exaggerated to their friends the 
prices received and jealousy devel- 
oped between neighbors. The com- 
mon purpose of the community was 
torn assunder until the elders de- 
cided that to resist the inevitable 
wis futile. When the patriarchs 
czpitulated, most of the rest of 
the people of the neighborhood, 
though still reluctant, followed 
their leaders as was their habit. 

Playing a big part in the long 
hard fight to win over the neighbor- 
hood was Mr. Hass, now a commis- 
sioner of the city’s redevelopment 
agency and still alderman of the 
Third Ward. During the worst of 
the battle, Alderman Hass met 
frequently with businessmen and 
property owners of the project area 
in an attempt to alleviate their 
fears and to point out to them the 
ways in which they stood to gain by 
redevelopment. 

Lessons Learned 

The kind of work done by Alder- 
man Hass, had it started earlier 
and on a much larger scale, might 
have simplified the whole Third 
Ward operation and saved a great 
deal of time. In a project area like 
the Third Ward, a certain amount 
of hostility probably is inevitable; 
but the intensity of this hostility 
might have been reduced. If we in 
Milwaukee had to do it over again, 
with the experience we have gain- 
ed, we would probably: 


1—begin a “softening up” period in 
the neighborhood well in advance 
of announcement of a specific proj- 
ect proposal; 


2—work first on “selling” the trend- 
setters of the community—in the 
case of the Third Ward, the church 
leaders and the “Padrone”; 


3—spend more time and effort in at- 
tempting to explain the program 
and project to all the people of the 
neighborhood. 
Relocation 
Despite the resistance of Third- 
Warders to giving up their prop- 
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erties, the actual relocation job was 
carried out with a surprising lack 
of difficulty. There was no spot in 
the city where Third-Warders could 
be moved, intact, to retain their 
identity as a group. Except for a 
small clustering of families on the 
city’s northeast side, the inhabitants 
of the old neighborhood have been 
widely dispersed, more than half to 
the suburbs, and invariably to bet- 
ter housing. Many of those who 
fought most vehemently have re- 
turned to the redevelopment agen- 
cy to express their happiness at find- 
ing a place in the world much 
broader, more exciting, and, possi- 
bly, more meaningful. 

One example out of many that 
could be cited is that of Mrs. R., 79, 
who had lived with a 60-year-old 
daughter in a small house in the 
ward that had been built by her 
parents. The daughter had been 
frightened of the thought of mov- 
ing her mother away from the only 
home she had ever known. Pains 
were taken to find the right kind 
of relocation for the pair: after 
learning of the likes and habits 
of the mother, an apartment was 
found close to a church and in the 
vicinity of a university. The old 
lady reports she is happier observ- 
ing the excitement about her than 
she had been in years. 

A Slum Dies 

It was in May 1957 that demolli- 
tion began in the Third Ward area 
(see October 1957 JOURNAL, page 
368). In the place of the old slum 
will rise a successful project devoted 





















to more appropriate land use: in- 
dustry and commercial enterprise. 
Tax-wise, the city will gain. But, 
while May 1957 marked the begin- 
ning of the end of the old slum, it 
was the end, too, of a spirit . . . but 
possibly one that was doomed to 
die under any circumstances. 

Assimilation is always a slow pro 
cess and in the Third Ward, insu 
lated as it was from the main 
stream of the culture of the com 
munity-at-large, the phenomenon 
was probably even slower to come. 
But, despite the tenacity wath 
which the Third Ward inhabitauts 
had clung to their old world tra- 
ditions, signs were that here was a 
group ready for dispersal. The 
younger generations, even before 
redevelopment, were beginning to 
look to the “outside world” as the 
place to be. The project probably 
did not so much cause dispersal as 
accelerate it. 

Today there still stands in the 
Third Ward area the church of the 
Blessed Virgin of Pompeii. But the 
old men smoking stogies are gone; 
the mellifluent sounds of Italian 
are gone; and the pageantry of the 
neighborhood has been relegated to 
a memory. Who can say what has 
been gained and lost in this exper- 
ience? Perhaps the answer is in a 
strange and meaningful epilogue 
to this story to be found in words 
crudely painted on a sign on the 
last remaining tavern: “Gone out 
of business here forever, THANK 
GOD.” 


Homes like these were defended by owners at public hearings 





PRIVATE PROPERTY RIGHTS 


vs. public purpose of renewal: handle with care 


JULIAN H. LEVI, Executive Director, South East Chicago Commission, made 
the following remarks at the Fifth Working Conference on Urban Renewal, 
sponsored by NAHRO’s Redevlopment Section March 20-23 in Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina (see page 132). From time to time in the months ahead, other of 
the major presentations at the conference will be reproduced in the JOURNAL. 


Finley Peter Dunne, in recording 
the observations of Mr. Dooley on 
“reform administration,” posed one 
of the classic dilemmas in this busi- 
ness of rebuilding our cities: 

“A reg’lar pollytician can’t give 
away an alley without blushin’ but 
a business man who is in pollytics 
jus’ to see that th’ civil sarvice law 
gets thurly enfoorced, will give Lin- 
coln Park an’ th’ public libr’y to 
th’ beef thrust, charge an admission 
price to th’ lake front an’ make it 
a felony f’r annywan to buy stove 

olish outside iv his store, an’ have 
it all put down to public improve- 
mints with a pitcher iv him in th’ 
corner stone.” 


The quotation suggests a series 
of questions: 


What is the public interest in ur- 
ban renewal? 


What are the dilemmas as between 
public and private interests? 


Who is to decide whether an urban 
renewal plan is in the public 
interest? 


How is this decision to be made? 


What Are Private Property Rights? 


The concept of urban renewal, 
in some ways, is in violent con- 
flict with early theories of property 
rights. Blackstone’s Commentaries 
form a convenient point of depart- 
ure: 


“So great moreover is the regard 
of the law for private property that 
it will not authorize the least viola- 
tion of it; no, not even for the gen- 
eral good of the whole community. 
If a new road, for instance, were to 
be made through the grounds of a 
private person, it might perhaps be 
extensively beneficial to the public; 
but the law permits no man, or set 
of men, to do this without consent 
of the owner of the land. In vain 
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may it be urged, that the good of 
the individual ought to yield to 
that of the community; for it would 
be dangerous to allow any private 
man, or even any public tribunal, 
to be the judge of this common 
good, and to decide whether it be 
expedient or no. Besides, the public 
good is in nothing more essentially 
interested, than in the protection 
of every individual’s private rights, 
as modeled by the municipal law.” 

There have, of course, always 
been currents running in the other 
direction. The court of common 
pleas, under Henry VI in 1444, la- 
bored with the right of an owner 
of a mill to collect damages from an 
adjoining owner because of a nui- 
sance. The selectmen of the towns 
of Boston, Salem, and Charlestown 
in Massachusetts in 1692 were au- 
thorized to assign certain places at 
which slaughtering could be done 
and to prohibit the activity else- 
where. Housing legislation in the 
English House of Commons came 
within the half century after the 
industrial revolution. These cur- 
rents have come to fruition in our 
times in the recognition of the pro- 
priety of zoning regulations, of 
slum clearance, and of expanded 
tenement housing and housing leg- 
islation. In one sense, therefore, ur- 
ban renewal can be defended as the 
end product of the long evolution 
of regulatory powers over land and 
its use. 


Building a Way of Life 

It is suggested, however, that the 
point would be thereby missed. 
The words of Lewis Mumford in 
his The Social Foundations of Post- 
war Building are relevant: 

“In our anticipations of post-war 
planning, perhaps the most impor- 
tant thing to remember is that our 
task is not the simple one of re- 
building demolished houses and 


ruined cities. If only the material 
shell of our society needed repair, 
our designs might follow familiar 
patterns. But the fact is our task is 
a far heavier one; it is that of re 
placing an outworn civilization. 
The question is not how much of 
the superstructure should be re- 
placed, but how much of the foun- 
dations can be used for a new set 
of purposes and for a radically dif- 
ferent mode of life. . .” 

The public interest at stake in 
urban renewal is in the rebuilding 
of our cities to serve this day’s civil 
ization. The survival of American 
civilization and democracy is at 
stake in this process. The continued 
urbanization of our population ren- 
ders the conditions under which the 
majority of our people live all im- 
portant to the future. Much of the 
confusion that arises as to budget 
allocations, for instance, occurs be 
cause we really have not understood 
the forfeits of our battle. If the 
program were only to involve the 
solution of traffic movements, or 
even the removal of substandard 
dwellings, we could postpone from 
year to year—but when the public 
interest to be served is the lead: 
mental integrity of our democracy, 
the issue is far different. 

This public interest in the re- 
building of our cities, by its very 
nature, is profoundly affected by 
private interests. One way of test- 
ing the effectiveness of any urban 
renewal plan directed at the funda- 
mental purpose of making our 
cities pleasant places within which 
the main concerns of our civiliza- 
tion can proceed is whether families 
with freedom of economic choice 
will elect to live and raise their 
children within our cities. If the 
answer to this question is no, then 
the broad middle class, whose pres- 
ence is essential to the proper func- 
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tioning of a municipal democracy, 
will continue to remove themselves 
from our metropolitan centers at 
fearful cost to the public interest. 

A bankrupt, frustrated municipal 
government, unable to cope with 
its housekeeping functions because 
of the collapse of its tax base in the 
heart of the city, represents much 
more than a poor Moody rating on 
its municipal bond credit. It repre- 
sents, instead, a threat to the integ- 
rity of government itself. Within 
this context, it is a grievous error 
to assume that the public interest 
in any urban renewal program 
can be served by disregard of the 
private interests. Yet, at the same 
time, the injunction of Matthew 
holds: “And why beholdest thou 
the mote that is in thy brother's 
eye, but considerest not the beam 


>? 


that is in thine own eye? 


The Public Good 


An urban renewal project is a 
traumatic episode. It calls into 
operation great public powers. It 
forces citizens to do by public com- 
pulsion that which they would not 
do by persuasion. There is, of 
course, the fascination of being able 
to alter a line on a map with the 
consequence of including, or sav- 
ing, a block or more of buildings 
from the bulldozer. To some devel- 
opers, exercising this right brings 
a heady sense of power. And there 
are other motivations. In all of the 
renewal projects over the country, 
the motivation stereotypes, both 
good and bad, are clear; 


A.—The developer who may press 
for ever larger clearance be- 
cause it will improve his profit 
possibilities. 


B.—The slum operator who will 
complain at clearance with the 
dlaintive cry of where else can 
~ find an investment yielding 
as high a percentage . . . often 
of tax-sheltered dollars. 


C.—The traffic expert whose ideals 
for civic improvement increase 
in direct ratio to the width of 
the expressway. 


D.—The politician who is bedeviled 
by various assortments of civic 
virtue and entrepreneurial pres- 
sure and who, in the back of 
his mind, may well think of 
how many safe precincts, well 
disciplined by agreeable room- 


(Continued next page) 
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Pictured at the session of the NAHRO-sponsored Fifth Working 
Conference on Urban Renewal (see page 132) at which Julian 
Levi made the talk beginning on page 142, are: Marion Massen 
of the NAHRO staff; Mr. Levi; John Gilligan, Cincinnati city 
councilman; Knox Banner of the National Capital Downtown 
Committee, session chairman; and Kermit C. Parsons, assistant 
professor, department of city and regional planning, Cornell 
University. Other of the major addresses of F os conference will 
be presented in later issues of the JOURNAL. 



































SPONSOR NAMED FOR CAMBRIDGE PROJECT 
Successful bidder for Cambridge, Massachusetts’ Riverview rede 
velopment project is First Realty Company of Boston, which will 
begin construction within the next few months on a $1,750,000 
garden park, a feature of which will be the 63-unit apartment 
building pictured below. First Realty was one of four developers 
to bid on the rebuilding job. 


The new development will rise on a two-acre site along the 
Charles River at a point directly across the water from Harvard 
stadium. In addition to the elevator-serviced apartment building 
mentioned earlier, the site will accommodate a low building con- 
taining 14 apartments; an underground garage with parking 
facilities for each of the total 77 units; and a 25,000 square foot 
garden that will separate the apartment building from neigh- 
boring houses. In all, the new garden park will provide 23 one- 
bedroom units and, in line with the local redevelopment agency's 
wish to attract families with one or two children, 35 two-bed- 
room units, and 19 three-bedroom units. Architects for the de- 
veloper are Harris and Freeman of Cambridge. 


The Riverview clearance operation displaced 12 families, five 
individuals, and six commercial firms. 
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ing house operators, will be 
lost in the process. 


E.—The compassionate do-gooder 
who views the program as an 
pean to achieve social 
objectives often thwarted over 
many years of labor. 


The difficulty in determining 
what is in the public interest lies in 
the fact that a judgment as to the 
merits of any urban renewal project 
must be rendered with a sense of 
history. The intervention in private 
economics concerns through the use 
of great public power and great 
public expense must find its justifi- 
cation over the centuries of city 
growth and change. The effective- 
ness of what is done must be 
measured in terms of whether an 
opportunity, now present, and if 
now seized, will bring benefits for 
at least the next half century. Few 
decisions made by any city council 
call for greater vision than a vote 
on the approval or disapproval of 
any renewal project, in light of this 
overwhelming public interest and 
responsibility. 


Local Government 

On the American political scene, 
unfortunately, these gigantic re- 
sponsibilities fall upon the most 
beleaguered elements of our politi- 
cal organization. In city after city, 
we have handicapped our munici- 
pal governments. We have deprived 
them of the rights of home rule; 
we have left them with responsibil- 
ities—but put many of the powers 
needed to live up to these responsi- 
bilities in state legislatures, often 
dominated by rural constituencies. 
We presume that the responsibil- 
ities of the President of the United 
States are so great that he need see 
the press only at reasonable inter- 
vals. We assume that our mayors 
(who, incidentally, are often exec- 
utive officers of communities whose 
populations numerically exceed 
many of the nations of the world) 
are to be at the beck and call of 
reporters at any hour. 

Rather than strengthening the 
primary elements of our municipal 
government, to wit our mayors and 
our city councils or boards of esti- 
mate, we have undertaken to create 
independent municipal agencies 
charged with responsibilities for 
particular programs, justifying such 
action with slogans of “non-parti- 


san” control and “take the -politics 
out of” whatever the program may 
be. Often the end result of such in- 
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dependent operations is monu- 
mental confusion and chaos. 

In some cities the need for dip- 
lomatic negotiation and protocol 
between independent agencies and 
the city is so great as to require a 
“coordinator,” who operates as a 
secretary of state—or as a chairman 
of a kind of United Nations session. 
Perhaps we would all be better off 
if we were to recognize that the 
determination of the public interest 
and the performance in the public 
interest of any urban renewal proj- 
ect, as a proper exercise of govern- 
mental authority, has to be under 
the direct control and supervision 
of elected officials. 

In the urban renewal project 
with which I am most familiar we 
now have the spectacle of the local 
housing authority, an independent 
agency, proceeding in its own sweet 
way in complete disregard of the 
provisions of an urban renewal 
plan drawn by the city of Chicago 
and approved by the city council 
and mayor of the city. In this 
instance, the public housing author- 
ity was encouraged to purchase a 
site in the renewal area for the 
building of family-type, low-rent 
housing. It did so with the approval 
of the city council. In contempla- 
tion of this use of the site, as agreed 
to, the Chicago board of education 
built a new school. The urban 
renewal plan provided for a park 
and a playground. Thereupon, the 
housing authority, without either 
consultation or notice to anyone, 
unilaterally determined that, for 
reasons of cost convenience, it would 
erect housing for the aged on the 
site, thus reducing the plans and 
expenditures of other agencies of 
government to a nullity. These 
events reveal not only indepen- 
dence on the part of the indepen- 
dent agency; they also reveal irre- 
sponsibility and inability at coor- 
dination. 


Politician’s Role 

The solution to the problems of 
good government may lie more in 
the proper exercise of good politics 
by politicians, than in the insula- 
tion of segments of essential pro- 
grams from the normal arena. 

After all, the dilemmas as be- 
tween the public and private inter- 
ests can only be solved in the classic 
way of public hearings and public 
determination by the elected repre- 
sentatives of our people. They were 
elected for this very purpose; it is 
what they are supposed to do. In 








actual operation, unfortunately, the 
process often breaks down. All too 
often the required local approval, 
via an ordinance of the city council 
or board of estimate, comes at the 
stage when the operating agencies 
have already made enough decisions 
to yield the proverbial five and 
half pounds of documents. This 
package is put before the beleagu- 
ered councilmen, who are then left 
in the position of voting everything 
either up or down as a unit. Oppor- 
tunities at substantial change or 
amendment are minimum. The 
ordinance is caught in the machin- 
ery: too many cogs are in operation, 
the essential decisions may have 
been made irrevocably, and the 
freedom of movement has been lost. 

All too often, hearings at this 
stage serve only the purpose of 
public therapy, affording citizens 
an opportunity to blow off steam 
as to their protests and frustrations. 
There is a profound difference 
between the quality of such a 
hearing as against the painstaking 
search for truth in any court room. 
There, a right of cross-examination 
will elucidate facts that are often 
lost in the welter of oratory to 
which the average city council com- 
mittee is subjected. 

Planners themselves are, and 
should be, uncomfortable about 
these dilemmas. Some of those 
active in the field are so affected by 
these dilemmas that their perform- 
ance resembles that of surgeons 
who cannot stand the sight of 
blood. We are now told that it is 
a symbol of good planning that the 
planner consult with the neighbor- 
hood and the people concerned in 
the project he plans. We are told 
also that the best way to decide 
problems of priority as between 
various projects is by the prepara- 
tion of a master comprehensive 
olan. 

All of this is fine . . . but perhaps 
we escape the essential point. And 
that is that, while it is the business 
of the planner to recommend and 
to make the decision at that level, 
it is not his business to assume 
those responsibilities that only the 
legislators should assume. A process 
that forecloses effective determina- 
tion by the public authorities of a 
community does not have the essen- 
tial safeguards for the public in- 
terest. 

In the urban renewal project 
with which I am most familiar, the 
local community council, consti- 
tuted under the terms of the Illinois 
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urban community conservation act, 
determined to hold public hearings 
on the preliminary project plan. 
An area of about one and one- 
quarter miles square was broken up 
into nine segments, with a public 
hearing held in each segment. 
Hence, any person affected by the 
plan at any point was no more than 
a block and a half from the place 
of a hearing. These hearings were 
widely attended and brought great 
public interest. At that time, the 
provisions of the plan were fluid 
and more than 200 changes were 
made in the urban renewal plan as 
a direct result of the hearings. 

The Chicago city council com- 
mittee on housing and planning, 
when it received the final plan, 
itself held prolonged public hear- 
ings. Almost 1000 pages of record 
were made. When the hearings 
terminated, both proponents and 
objectors had had full days in court. 
The committee subsequently toured 
the area. Its own staff, aided by 
consultants, went through pains- 
taking analysis of each proposal. 

The result was that the legis- 
lative action ultimately taken oc- 
curred only after full determination 
of the public interest. 

Now, of course, these hearings 
were uncomfortable at times. Pro- 
ponents and opponents alike may 
have been, and sometimes were, 
unfairly attacked. This price, how- 
ever, is a small one to pay for the 
fullness of disclosure and discussion 
in the public arena before consti- 
tuted governmental authorities. 


What,then .. . 


What, then, are the recommenda- 
tions for action? 

First, a recognition that the busi- 
ness of urban renewal is more than 
a mere combination of previously 
existing tools, such as zoning, hous- 
ing code enforcement, slum clear- 
ance. We are dealing here rather 
with the future of American civili- 
zation. The public interest is 
profound. 

Second, the public interest re- 
quires adjustment and satisfaction 
of private interests with the view- 
point of achievement over many 
years ahead.  abad 

Third, public responsibilitities 
must be left in the hands of elected 
municipal authorities. 

Fourth, adequate early public 
hearings and full discussion and 
colloquy in the public arena are 
the only way in which the public 
interest can be directly ascertained. 
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ENGLISHMAN VIEWS BIG-CITY 
PUBLIC HOUSING IN AMERICA 

A. A. Bellamy, principal architect in Great Britain’s Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government, toured the United States in 
1956-57 as a Commonwealth Fund Fellow. His mission: to study 
housing in the United States. A report of Mr. Bellamy’s findings 
on big-city housing was carried in The Town Planning Review 
of October 1958. Extracts from this report are presented below 
to show what Mr. Bellamy thought about the big-city public 
housing design picture. 


Economic integration needed: “. . . it may be that in new projects 
... there should be different sectors of development, each built 
to serve a different range of levels of income, perhaps including 

. cooperative and private development, as well as public hous- 
ing ... a breaking-down of large projects . . . into a series of 
smaller ones could, I believe, result in more attractive work and 
create communities where social problems would be lessened . . .” 


Too much control: “The housing programme is tightly controlled 
with respect to standards and costs and this severely limits the 
architect's scope of imagination, restricts variety, and leaves little 
room for the essential process of experiment . . .” 


Ingenuity versus restrictions: “Much work of merit is, however, 
carried out in spite of irksome restrictions . Some of the 
places where Mr. Bellamy found ingenuity to have won out 
over standards and restrictions in public housing design: 


—“In Philadelphia the architects have achieved more varied 
work than has been produced elsewhere. The idea of formula 
has never been allowed to take a grip; each project is worked out 
for particular needs to suit its own site conditions. . . .” 


—In New York City’s Pomonok project, the architect has 
avoided the “monumental and symmetrical” effect typical of 
much large-scale housing by eliminating rigid grid-iron pattern 
streets and by using “irregular grouping of buildings of varied 
heights to give interest and variety in a unified whole . . .” 
In the city’s Bayview project, “offstreet parking areas are sited 
immediately adjacent to boundary roads [to help save] ground 
space for playgrounds, walks, and sitting areas secluded from 
trafhc dangers and noise 3 


—“The Baltimore Housing Authority is most successful in the 
quality of design of its two-story houses and buildings for com- 
munal facilities . It has, however, discarded interior means 
of common access in its apartments and is experimenting with 
access balconies combined with large communal balconies at 


each floor level . . . I have little doubt that these buildings will 
have a higher rate of obsolescence than had they been planned 
with interior common access . . .” 


—St. Louis’ Joseph Darst project “breaks new ground in secur- 
ing elevator efficiency . . . without resort to balcony access. Dwell- 
ing entrances are in the open off short linking balconies between 
separate sections of building which together make up one build- 
ing served by common interior access . . .” Result: a plan that 
avoids an “effect of massive bulk.” 


Economy versus “livability”: “... U.S. plans are more economical 
than those of the U.K. This indicates both a measure of the 
efficiency of architects’ work in the U.S. and the greater degree 
of control over design and cost. Greater economy in the U.S. 
is achieved mainly by the use of larger buildings than in the 
U. K. but ‘livability’ and value must be weighed in the balance 
before conclusions are drawn .. .” 
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CONTRACT PURCHASING 


tested during 1958-59; found efficient, economical 


MARY CURBY, Accounting Clerk, Housing Authority of the City of San 
Antonio, tells how the San Antonio authority is getting the advantages of 
central warehousing without the disadvantages through contract purchasing. 


As the San Antonio authority be- 
gan its fiscal year 1958, we found 
that we were hampered in our 
operations by problems in pur- 
chasing because we had discon- 
tinued our central maintenance 
warehouse. We had, in effect, in- 
dividual purchases and deliveries 
for 11 organizations—our projects. 
A backlog of orders from projects 
was building up in our purchasing 
office each day and projects were 
completely without some items 
necessary to make much needed re- 
pairs, although they had sent 
requisitions to the purchasing office 
as much as a month before. An in- 
vestigation of purchasing revealed 
that the purchasing officer and two 
staff members were spending virtu- 
ally all their time compiling Lists 
of the items requested by the vari- 
ous projects ont getting telephone 
bids on items needed and were not 
able to keep up. The bids reflected 
that our prices were being in- 
creased because we were asking 
merchants to make small deliveries 
to 11 widely scattered locations 
rather than one central warehouse. 
We were also in need of a method 
of getting prices back to project 
staff for budget control purposes. 

We realized that the time had 
come when we must either add 
more staff to our purchasing de- 
partment (thereby again increasing 
the cost of materials purchased) or 
look for a better solution. We must, 
first of all, establish a ready source 
of supply from which our projects 
could draw maintenance supplies 
as they were needed. Secondly, we 
must comply with our annual con- 
tributions contract and with our 
authority procurement policy by 
getting competitive bidding. Last, 
but far from least, these things 
must be done in such a manner 
that the merchants would give us 
the best possible prices. 

This is the way we solved our 
problems. 

Under the direction of our pur- 
chasing officer, Leon Tolle, and 
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with the assistance of Merle Warren 
of the Fort Worth Regional Office 
of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion, we have put the majority of 
our routine maintenance supplies 
under contract. These contracts 
cover all such routine items as 
plumbing, electrical, and janitorial 
supplies; hardware; glass; concrete; 
sand; hand and yard tools; etc. 

We established our contracts on 
an “open-end” basis, giving esti- 
mates of quantities we expected to 
buy but specifically stating in our 
“terms and conditions” that we 
would buy more or less than the 
quantities estimated as our needs 
Ticoaned. We included in our 
“terms and conditions” an escalator 
clause providing that the contract- 
ors might increase, and must de- 
crease our prices under the con- 
tracts when they received increases 
or decreases from their suppliers. 
We believe this provision encour- 
aged bidders to cut their prices 
as low as possible rather than try 
to allow for price increases on all 
items. We listed names and ad- 
dresses of our projects to which 
contractors would be expected to 
make deliveries and gave the 
number of dwelling units in each 
project. 

In order to combat the problem 
of the small and numerous de- 
liveries, we specified that projects 
would place orders only once each 
month between the first and fifth 
of the month, except in cases of 
emergency, and that, in cases of 
emergency, projects would make 
pick-ups by their own vehicles. In 
order to further help the merchants 
(thereby assuring ourselves of the 
lowest possible prices), we gave a 
“unit of delivery” for each item. 
In most cases, we determined this 
“unit” by the standard packaging 
of each item. Where this measure- 
ment was not feasible, we specified 
a minimum, bearing in mind that 
the quantity must neither be so 
small it would be ridiculous to ask 
the vendor to deliver it nor so large 


it would over-stock our smaller 
projects. 

As far as possible, a one-line 
general specification was written 
for each item; however, where this 
treatment was not possible, we used 
brand names and stock numbers 
and stated in the “terms and con- 
ditions” that the brand names and 
stock numbers were used for de- 
scriptive purposes only and were 
not intended to be restrictive. For 
items such as plumbing supplies, 
where only one brand could be 
used, we specified the brand name 
and stock number and followed it 
by “no substitutions.” 

Our invitation to bid (consist- 
ing of six pages for the invitation, 
bid form, contract form, and terms 
and conditions and 26 pages of bid 
sheets showing items, estimated 
quantities, units of delivery, and 
space for bidders to fill in brand 
names, stock numbers, prices, dis- 
counts, and remarks) was mailed 
to every known dealer in town and 
to some out-of-town firms. 

We then awaited our bid open- 
ing date with mixed emotions of 
apprehension and anticipation. We 
used this period of waiting to pre- 
pare a form to be used by the 
projects for ordering supplies from 
the contractors, with copies to be 
used for notifying the purchasing 
and accounting departments of 
such orders and a copy to be re- 
turned to the project for budget 
control purposes after prices had 
been extended and discounts fig- 
ured. 

Response to our invitation was 
better than we had dared to hope. 
Fifty-eight firms returned bids, with 
each of them bidding on many 
different items. Prices were better 
than previous telephone bid prices. 

We are now in our second year 
of operations with the “open-end” 
contracts and in the second set of 
contracts. Our contract periods are 
set for the calendar year, which is 
also our fiscal year. Invitations for 
(Continued column one, page 147) 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES FOR SETTING UP WELFARE RENTS 


Approved by the NAHRO Board of Governors on December 11, 1959 and now await- 
ing action by the American Public Welfare Association, is the statement that appears 
below. It was developed by the Joint Committee on Housing and Welfare, which is 
sponsored by NAHRO and the National Social Welfare Assembly. 


This statement of fundamental principles is presented 
in order to define the relationship between public 
housing and public welfare assistance programs and 
to suggest basic concepts as guides in establishing 
public housing rentals for any family receiving public 
assistance in a budgeted form. 


It is of first importance to recognize that public wel- 
fare and public housing share a common interest and 
objective for improving the basic welfare of low-in- 
come groups and of the community as a whole. Public 
welfare recognizes that, if individuals are to be encour- 
aged to become independent and productive members 
of the community, their needs must be met in a way 
that will establish their dignity and worth. Adequate 
shelter in acceptable neighborhood environments is as 
basic a requirement for low-income groups as food, 
clothing, and other necessities. To meet this goal, 
public funds must be made available in amounts that 
are realistically related to current costs of living. 


Against this background of common goals, it is im- 
portant to keep in mind the differences in the two 
programs. In the public assistance program, it is 
recognized that the social and economic needs of the 
individual and of this nation are closely bound up 
with those of the family; therefore, public assistance 
should be administered so as to support and strengthen 
family life and to aid in reconstruction when break- 
down occurs. The prime function of public housing is 
the provision of a certain commodity; namely, ade- 
quate shelter in a proper environment. The commod- 
ity of proper shelter in public housing is purchasable 
through public assistance funds (just as are the other 
basic essentials of food, clothing, medical care, etc.) 
on the same basis as for other low-income families. 


The methods of financing these programs also differ. 
Public housing operations are financed largely through 
rental income rather than direct governmental appro- 
priation; the annual federal subsidy payments are 
used primarily to pay off the long-term debt that was 
contracted to build the units. Public assistance funds 
are obtained through governmental appropriations 


entirely, though from various sources; public assist- 
ance agencies have no means of obtaining any part of 
their operating funds from the families they serve. 
With this perspective of mutuality of objectives but 
with differing means and methods of operation, public 
assistance and public housing officials should approach 
a working agreement on the specific question of rental 
payment. 


Principle 1—Assisted families and nonassisted families 
shall have equal opportunity to benefit from full pub- 
lic housing subsidy. 


Principle 2—Public housing rentals for public assistance 
families should be sufficient to pay operating costs, 
exclusive of debt service, for the units they occupy. 
The total of rentals paid by nonassisted families 
should be sufficient to pay the operating costs, exclu- 
sive of debt service, of the units occupied by them. 
However, because of the considerable variation in in- 
comes among nonassisted families, a wide range of 
rents must be established, to permit each nonassisted 
family to be assigned a rental set in accordance with 
ability to pay, which is the basic formula of the public 
housing program. 


Principle 3—Public assistance rentals should be set on 
a citywide program basis; not on a project basis. 


Principle 4—Public assistance rentals should be set in 
accordance with size of housing unit. 


Principle 5—Applications for public housing should be 
processed in strict accordance with the priority regula- 
tions established by the local housing authority, with 
no discrimination against public-assistance families, 
as such. 


Principle 6—Consultation and cooperation should take 
place between public housing one public welfare offi- 
cials at all levels of project development and manage- 
ment to assure that the maximum social benefits accrue 
from both these important public programs. 








PURCHASING— 
(Continued from preceding page) 


the year 1959 included some items 
that had not been included the 
prior year. We received 61 bids for 
the 1959 contracts with prices 
again being very satisfactory. We 
have had some price increases un- 
der our “escalator” clause but each 
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increase has been investigated 
thoroughly and we are sure that we 
would have felt the same increases 
had we not been under contract. 

In summing up our situation un- 
der the contracts, we can only say 
that we are well pleased. We have 
moved one person from purchasing 
to accounting, as well as eliminat- 
ing the need to hire an additional 


person for purchasing. In addition, 
we have established a means of 
getting delivery for our projects in 
less than five days on most of the 
items they need. We have, further, 
made it possible for project man- 
agers to know the amount of money 
for which they are committing 
themselves before they place most 
of their orders. 
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D.C. SOUTHWEST AREA BIDS 
SOAR WAY ABOVE APPRAISALS 
First public auction of redevelop- 
ment lands in Washington, D. C.’s 
gigantic (around 560 acres) South- 
west redevelopment area made big 
news in January: going prices were 
way over—in one instance, more 
than double—the appraised values. 
The two sites traded in January 
will be used for gas stations—bid- 
ding was for 35-year leases, with 
lease amounts totalling 6 per cent 
of the value bid per year. One of 
the sites went to the Gulf Corpora- 
tion for $201,000 and the other, to 
the Phillips Petroleum Company, 
for $156,000. In addition to the 
winners, participants in the bid- 
ding included American Oil Com- 
pany and Esso Standard Oil Com- 
pany. Trading was active and of- 
ficials of the local redevelopment 
agency, which had set $100,000 as 
the fair market price for each of the 
gas station locations, reported they 
were “highly pleased” with the way 
the public auction turned out. 
While the gas station sites were 
the first lands to be auctioned in 
the Southwest project area, they are 
not the first lands to be turned over 
to private developers: going for- 
ward with rebuilding in the area 
are New York City Developer 
James Scheuer and the firm of 
Webb & Knapp, each of whom was 
awarded rebuilding sites on a nego- 
tiated basis (see March 1958 Jour- 
NAL, page 100). Completed by the 
Scheuer company in the area is an 
apartment building that has been 
winning plaudits for its architec- 
tural splendor (see February Jour- 
NAL, page 71); however, the devel- 
oper has been having trouble get- 
ting suitable financing to continue 
work in the area and the local re- 
development agency has given the 
developer an April deadline to get 
going on construction of 81 rental 
townhouses. Webb & Knapp has a 
256-unit apartment building under 
construction and plans to break 
ground for a development of for- 
sale townhouses this summer. 
Meanwhile, some controversy has 
developed locally over the redevel- 
opment of the waterfront area of 
the Southwest project, an operation 
that until recently was held up by a 


property owner’s suit (see February 
JOURNAL, page 76). New problem 
is that district commisioners are 
considering by-passing the redevel- 
opment agency and handling the 
sale of lands to private developers 
themselves—a system that many be- 
lieve would not work. However, in 
March, the city commissioners di- 
rected their urban renewal ofhice to 
investigate the feasibility of the 
idea. 

Another Washington, D. C. re- 
newal project, in the meantime, has 
moved into the execution stage: it 
is what is known as Northeast Area 
No. 1, for which the Urban Renew- 
al Administration has approved a 
$16,994,169 loan and a $7,549,184 
capital grant. All but about 16 
acres of the 82-acre undertaking 
are slated for rehabilitation treat- 
ment. 


EXPERTS "IMPORTED" TO JUDGE 
SAN FRANCISCO RENEWAL BIDS 

San Francisco’s redevelopment 
program, which began to shake off a 
bad case of doldrums last year when 
a new administration moved into 
the local redevelopment agency (see 
June 1959 JouRNAL, page 188), ap- 
peared fully recovered in March, 
when proposals were received for 
the first rebuilding job in the city’s 
Golden Gateway project. In order 
to insure that the right sponsor will 
be selected for rebuilding what has 
been described as the “most beauti- 
ful [site] in the world,” the rede- 
velopment agency is this month 
“importing” nationally-known ex- 
perts to pool their viewpoints with 
those of local people in the de- 
cision-making process. 

The architectural advisory board 
set up by the redevelopment agency 
to evaluate sponsors’ proposals is 
due to be in business the week of 
April 25. The group will study 
each submission and evaluate it on 
an individual basis. (The process of 
comparing the submissions and 
evaluations is to come later.) In 
explaining why the outsiders were 
being called into the decision-mak- 
ing act, Everett Griffin, chairman 
of the redevelopment agency, said: 
“The agency seeks the creation of 
structures and an environment that 
will bring San Francisco a new and 





warranted acclaim as a city of de- 
light and, at the same time, provide 


organization, convenience, and 
comfort necessary for contemporary 
metropolitan living.” Feeling is, he 
said, that the city stands a better 
chance at achieving these aims if 
local viewpoints are combined 
“with advice from national authori- 
ties of recognized accomplishments 
and diversified viewpoints.” 

The advisory board is made up 
of seven experts in architecture, 
city planning, and mortgage bank- 
ing, only one of whom is a San 
Franciscan. However, the local view 
also will get into the picture in ad- 
visory board-redevelopment agency 
consultations and in a number of 
the proposals submitted, whose 
sponsors hired San Francisco archi- 
tects to draw up plans. Local repre- 
sentative on the board is Architect 
Mario J. Ciampi, who will serve as 
chairman. Other members are: 
Lawrence B. Anderson, head of the 
department of architecture at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Henry S. Churchill, Philadelphia 
architect and city planner; Louis I. 
Kahn, also of Philadelphia, an 
architect and redevelopment con- 
sultant; Morris Ketchum, Jr., New 
York City architect; Ferd Kramer, 
Chicago mortgage banker and real 
estate developer; Minoru Yamasaki, 
Birmingham, Michigan architect. 

The proposals the board will 
consider are for around 20 acres 
of the 44-acre Golden Gateway 
project. Site is intended for use for 
2200 residential rental units and a 
garage that is to be topped with a 
tower providing either office or 
residential accommodations. The 
project, which has enjoyed strong 
support from the business com- 
munity (see January JOURNAL, page 
9), is now in the land acquisition 
stage but it is estimated that the 
properties will not be ready for the 
selected developers for about two 
years. During the waiting time, the 
rebuilder will be expected to final- 
ize engineering, architectural, and 
financial arrangements for the job. 


PUERTO RICO TRIES NEW PLAN 
FOR FHA SECTION 221 HOUSING 
Still another relocation idea is 
being tested in what the Puerto 
Rico Urban Renewal and Housing 
Corporation (successor to the old 
Puerto Rico Housing Authority— 
see January 1959 JouRNAL, page 22) 
calls its “development laboratory”— 
the San José area on the outskirts 
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of San Juan. The new experiment 
involves a unique application of 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion Section 221 program. 

Nearing completion in San José 
is the pilot project of the experi- 
mental program: a 100-unit de- 
velopment of single-family homes, 
many of which already have been 
sold to private purchasers. Unusual 
feature of the new plan: an official 
agency, the Puerto Rico renewal 
corporation, is acting as a principal 
in the provision of Section 221 
sales housing. In the continental 
United States, the 221 program 
hasn’t worked that way—initiative 
has come from the private sponsor 
and/or builder. 

San aap where the 221 project 
is on the rise, since 1947 has been 
testing ground for many an idea 
for relocating families from the 
slums. Among them: self-help hous- 
ing; what is known as the “land 
and utilities” program (a plan 
whereby some of the better prop- 
erties in slums marked for clearance 
were moved to San José, where the 
local public agency provided new 
sites and necessary facilities for the 
units); a self-help housing reha- 
bilitation program (a Section 314 
“demonstration” grant study—see 
October 1956 JouRNAL, page 325). 
The San José “laboratory” was the 
natural choice, therefore, for trying 
the experimental 221 plan—a plan 
known locally as the Gonzalez plan, 
after its author, Don Rafael Gon- 
zalez. 

The Gonzalez plan was viewed as 
a means for getting the best pos- 
sible buy in FHA-financed small 
homes for those families being dis- 
placed by the territory’s sizeable 
renewal program. And the plan ap- 
parently is turning out just as it 
was hoped it would, both from the 
standpoint of sales prices and the 
families taking advantage of the 
program: homes in the pilot project 
have been selling for around $5000 
and, according to George L. Reed, 
consultant to the renewal corpora- 
tion, “it looks as though this may 
be the first Section 221 project in 
the United States to be 100 per cent 
occupied by displaced families from 
renewal and redevelopment areas.” 
(Under terms of the 221 program, 
a sponsor can sell or rent units to 
families not displaced by public 
action after a 60-day waiting period 
set up to give relocatees first crack 
at the accommodations.) 

Here, in specific, is how the Gon- 
zalez plan works: 
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The author of Puerto Rico’s unusual Section 221 program (see story, this 
page), Rafael A. Gonzalez, congratulates a slum clearance displacee who 
tas just signed a contract to purchase one of the houses constructed under 
the program. Also pictured are: seated—Ceferino Graulau, auditor; stand- 
ing—Floyd Hicks of the Federal Housing Administration and Miguel A. 
Basora, engineer. 


—First the renewal agency ac- 
quires land and develops building 
lots that meet FHA standards. In 
the pilot project, the renewal cor- 
poration already owned the land; 
if it is necessary in the future, how- 
ever, suitable sites may be acquired 
through expropriation. 


—Next step is to advertise for 
construction proposals. Bidders are 
asked to design the most econom- 
ical two-bedroom dwellings possible 
providing a minimum of 500 square 
feet of living space and meeting 
FHA requirements. A statement of 
the total price at which dwellings 
can be offered on the market must 
accompany bids and, when the con- 
tract is awarded, the sales price goes 
into the formal agreement. 


—The contract award is made to 
the developer who can give families 
the most house for the least money. 
The successful contractor is given 
right of entry to the lots—but not 
the title to them—and, when a 
dwelling is ready for sale, the re- 
newal corporation sells the lot in a 

ackage with the homebuilder’s 
euak (Since the builder does not 
acquire the land, he cannot mort- 
gage the property in connection 
with interim or construction financ- 
ing; however, a local bank accepts 


the renewal corporation's commit- 
ment based on a performance and 
payment bond in lieu of the tradi- 
tional mortgage.) 

In the pilot project in San José, 
the low bidder was J. Diener Enter- 
prises. The firm was able to con- 
struct houses having two bedrooms, 
a living-dining-kitchen area, a bath- 
room, and closets that could be sold 
for $3300, including all settlement 
and financing costs. Lot prices in 
the development averaged $1700, so 
that a house and lot costs the pur- 
chaser about $5000. Monthly pay- 
ments on the houses, which are to 
go under occupancy in May, will 
come to about $35 (a tax exemp- 
tion proposal now under considera- 
tion by the Puerto Rico legislature 
may further reduce payments.) The 
J. T. Barnes Company is handling 
the mortgages and plans to dispose 
of them to the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. 


CREATE RENEWAL ADMINISTRATOR 
POSITION IN OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
The position of urban renewal 


administrator has been created in 
the office of the mayor in Omaha, 
Nebraska. Authorized under a new 
city charter, the position includes 
responsibility for housing code en- 
forcement, relocation of families 
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displaced by highway construction, 
neighborhood conservation and re- 
habilitation programs, and, in the 
event the city ever gets a chance at 
full-scale Title I operations, co- 
ordination of all urban renewal- 
connected activities (Omaha has 
had redevelopment powers since 
1951 and full-scale urban renewal 
powers since 1957 but neither has 
been used). 

The creation of the new renewal 
post, in effect, represents another 
in a long line of fresh starts that 
have been made, as one after an- 
other of the city’s efforts at improv- 
ing housing conditions failed to pay 
off: 


—There was, for example, defeat 
of a proposal for redevelopment 
back in 1952 (see December 1952 
JOURNAL, page 433), outcome of 
which was creation of an office of 
neighborhood conservation and the 
beginning of a new approach to the 
slum problem. 


—And, when the conservation 
method failed, there was another 
fresh start with creation of an office 
of urban renewal within the build- 
ing department (see May 1956 
JouRNAL, page 190). This approach 
—it amounted to a rehabilitation at- 
tack on slums—flopped, too, and 
Joseph Mangiamele, head of the re- 
newal office, resigned, declaring 
that Omaha was not yet ready to 
tackle its slum problems realistic- 
ally. 


—Next fresh start came with en- 
actment of a controversial mini- 
mum standards housing code that 
was viewed as a key to federal aid 
for full-scale urban renewal (see 
August-September 1956 JouRNAL, 
page 303). But these hopes were 
doomed, also: in 1958 Omaha 
voters rejected a full slate of bond 
issues set up to forward what was 
known as the Omaha Plan... a 
plan that included, among other 
things, an urban renewal program 
(see June 1958 JouRNAL, page 198). 

What Omaha is looking for in its 
latest fresh start—creation of the re- 
newal administrator post in the 
mayor’s office—someone with at 
least five years’ experience in re- 
habilitation, conservation, redevel- 
opment, public health, city plan- 
ning, or related fields and, among 
other things, it wants someone with 
“ability to initiate, conduct, and 
supervise a complex program of 


urban renewal and maintain effec- 
tive working relationships with civ- 
ic leaders, city officials, and the 
public.” Rub is: no outside-Omaha 
technician is being permitted to ap- 
ply for the job . . . and, so far, no 
one in Omaha has had a chance to 
gather the required experience. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON PITTSBURGH 
221 RENTAL PROJECT: A SUCCESS 

Spring Hill Gardens, ACTION- 
Housing, Inc.’s 1.8 million dollar 
experiment with Section 221 rental 
housing in Pittsburgh, has been 
labeled a success in just about all 
respects by its sponsors. J. Stanley 
Purnell, chairman of the ACTION- 
Housing, Inc. board and president 
of the nonprofit Spring Hill Gar- 
dens Corporation that was set up 
by the citizens group to sponsor the 
housing, in issuing a progress re- 
port earlier this year, said: “We be- 
lieve we have shown that modern 
apartments can be made available 
to the long-forgotten $4000-to- 
$7000-income families, and at the 
same time have added to the hous- 
ing available for relocation. . . We 
hope that ways can be made avail- 
able for the local housing industry 
to move into the market on a large 
scale.” 

The 209-unit development, which 
last May became the second Section 
221 rental housing project to have 
been completed in the nation (see 
July-August 1959 JouRNAL, page 
241), on the plus side, shows this 
kind of record: 


1—satisfied tenants. In door-to-door 
interviews with tenants, it was 
found that families like living in 
Spring Hill Gardens. Among the 
factors contributing to tenant sat- 
isfaction: the newness of the apart- 
ments; the reasonable rent, the 
room layout; the modern kitchen 
facilities; the ease of cleaning; the 
proximity of the development to 
downtown. 


2—successful integration. In the in- 
terview sessions, 100 per cent of 
the tenants said they believed that 
integration was working success- 
fully in the project (there are one 
or two Negro families in each of 
the development’s 11 buildings), 
though about 10 per cent of these 
said “they were still watching.” 
Also, the integration at Spring Hill 
Gardens is said to have had no ill 
effects on the housing market in the 
neighborhood-at-large. Apparent 





success of the integrated operation 
is credited largely to an educational 
program undertaken by ACTION- 
Housing, Inc. in cooperation with 
the Mayor’s Commission on Hu- 
man Relations. 


3—good neighborhood organiza- 
tion. Operating as a full-fledged 
community organization is what is 
known as the Spring Hill Represen- 
tative Committee, an organization 
that grew out of the educational 
program mentioned above. The 
committee, among other things, has 
sponsored polio clinics, sought 
physical improvements from the 
city, and, currently, is working to 
get city plan commission help with 
developing better street access and 
recreational facilities for the area. 

About the only cloud over the 
sunny picture at Spring Hill Gar- 
dens is the occupancy record: the 
development is only about 70 per 
cent filled. However, the sponsors 
say that the reason occupancy has 
proceeded so slowly is that tenant 
selection standards have purpose- 
fully been kept high. Rules state 
that; (1) no more than two persons 
per bedroom can occupy a unit; 
(2) prospective tenants have a 
good credit record and a steady in- 
come; (3) a $50 security deposit be 
made at the time of application 
and one month’s rent be paid in ad- 
vance of occupancy; (4) a visit to 
the applicant’s present home be 
made to insure high-quality house- 
keeping habits and acceptance of 
the open-occupancy policy. 


PORTLAND AUTHORITY GETS IN 
SPOTLIGHT AND STAYS THERE 

The Portland Housing Authority 
has been making headline news. 
And signs are that it will continue 
to do so. 

Featured on Page | of local news- 
papers, for example, was the visit 
of presidential aspirant Senator 
John Kennedy to the authority's 
Iris Court project late last year. 
Senator Kennedy, in the company 
of Jack McLeod, then authority 
chairman, and Executive Director 
Gene Rossman, toured the project 
and paid a call on one of the ten- 
ants, Mrs. Kyle Kayser (see pic- 
ture, page 151). 

A week later the authority was in 
the news again, with the opening at 
the Columbia Villa project of quar- 
ters that had been remodeled for 
use as a Boys Club clubhouse. May- 
or Terry Schrunk’s appearance at 
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the clubhouse opening helped to 
enhance the news value of the 
event. 

And, paving the way for more 
good publicity is an exhibit the 
housing authority has prepared for 
use at a “Governor’s Conference on 
Aging,” to be held in April at 
Salem (see picture). The confer- 
ence is part of statewide activities 
planned to prepare for the White 
House Conference on Aging to be 
held in 1961 and the authority con- 
sidered it a suitable place to show 
off what it’s doing to meet the hous- 
ing needs of Portland’s low-income 
senior citizens. 


RENEWAL, PUBLIC HOUSING 
RACK UP VICTORIES AT POLLS 
Redevelopment, urban renewal, 
and public housing have come 
through with flying colors in refer- 
enda reported to NAHRO since the 
last JOURNAL roundup of such elec- 
tions (see June 1959 JoURNAL, page 
196). Details are presented below. 


Hartford, Connecticut. Voters in 
November authorized the sale of 
bonds totalling $1,425,000 to fin- 
ance two redevelopment projects: 
the Windsor Street and the Front- 
Talcott projects. With 10,313 af- 
firmative votes required for approv- 
al of such measures, the $1,250,000 
issue for the Windsor project scored 
a 14,722-8738 victory and the $175,- 
000 issue for Front-Talcott, a 14,- 
288-8299 win. 


Tallahassee, Florida. Tallahassee 
voters have demonstrated at the 
polls that they want their city in on 
the federal urban renewal program. 
Florida has.no general enabling 
legislation but state lawmakers in 
1957 gave Tampa power to take 
part in the federal renewal pro- 
gram, if local voters would go along 
with the idea (see August-Septem- 
ber 1957 JouRNAL, page 274) and 
last year the privilege was extend- 
ed to Tallahassee. Since Tampa’s 
renewal law recently was okeyed 
by the state supreme court (see 
February JOURNAL, page 76), the 
Tallahassee program is not likely 
to run into too much legal trouble 
and plans are already under way 
for an initial project: a 10-block, 
$400,000 undertaking in what is 
known as the Smoky Hollow area, 
part of which will be re-used, prob- 
ably, for expansion of the “Capitol 
Center” complex. 


Austin, Texas. On December 5, 
Austin became the 35th Texas city 
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Above: A presidential candidate 
visits a 

Portland Housing Authority tenant. 
Pictured are Mr. Rossman, 

Jack McLeod, then authority 
chairman; Senator Kennedy; 

the hostess and her son. 


Left: Mayor Schrunk and 
Authority Director Rossman 
at boys club opening. 


Below: Shown with HAP display 
for conference on aging are 

Ruth Drurey, authority rental 
officer; Mrs. Florine Dahlke, 
recently elected authority 
chairman; and Mildred Sorodka, 
authority administrative assistant. 
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Model of Marin City 
public housing that 
is now nearing completion 


PUBLIC HOUSING NEARS COMPLETION 
IN MARIN CITY REBUILDING AREA 

Nearing completion as part of the Marin City, California 
rebuilding operation described in the February JOURNAL (page 
52) is a 300-unit low-rent project that is intended to house 
relocatees and other low-income families. The project was 
designed by Architects John Warnecke and Aaron Green, a fact 
the JouRNAL account failed to mention. A model demonstrating 
the work of the Warnecke-Green team is pictured above. 

Also missing out on credits for their part as associated 
architects in formulating plans for the rebuilding job in Marin 
City were Mayer, Whittlesey & Glass of New York City. 








to vote on whether or not it would 
participate in the federal urban re- 
newal program. (A referendum is 
a requirement of state enabling 
legislation. For a tally of earlier 
Texas referenda results, see March 
1959 JOURNAL, page 89). The results 
of the Austin vote: renewal came 
out ahead by a slim margin—3421- 
3369. 


Contra Costa County, California. In 
two public housing referenda held 
last spring, voters in Port Chicago 
and Rodeo, California authorized 
the Contra Costa County housing 
authority to construct new public 
housing to replace relinquished 
wartime temporaries. The Port Chi- 
cago vote, with 20 units at stake, 
was 149-131; the Rodeo vote, for 
250 units, was 826-394. 


Glasgow, Montana. Glasgow voters 
last April approved the creation of 
a city housing authority and con- 
struction of a low-rent project. The 
vote was 134-82. 


San Francisco, California. Voters in 
November authorized the city to 
acquire a site on which to relocate 
produce merchants doing business 
in a market area that is under con- 
sideration for redevelopment. In ef- 
fect, the approved proposition ex- 
tends the redevelopment principle 
of land acquisition to the specific 


job of relocating the produce area, 
whether or not a redevelopment 
project is carried out. 


Thornton, California. In a March 8 
referendum, a proposition for 25 
low-rent units for Thornton, Cali- 
fornia lost out by a slim 127-114 
margin. However, Thornton may 
get a second chance at the units: 
the San Joaquin county housing 
authority, which now operates a 
50-unit low-rent project and a farm 
labor center in Thornton, is said to 
be considering resubmitting the 
proposal because county supervisors 
uncovered irregularities in the reg- 
istration of voters for the March 
election. 


Norwich, Connecticut. In a Sep- 
tember election, Norwich voters ap- 
proved a $400,000 bond issue for 
what is known as the Water Street- 
Commerce Street redevelopment 
project by a vote of 5256-716. Local 
officials feel the 7-to-1 “yes” vote 
represents “a vote of confidence in 
the project and in the redevelop- 
ment agency’s policies.” Project that 
was at stake involves a Title I 
operation in the downtown area. 


Peoria, Illinois. Peoria’s urban re- 
newal program—it was just starting 
to roll—suffered a setback in the 
Illinois primary elections in April, 
when, as part of a 2.06 million dol- 


lar package in bond issue proposals, 
an $800,000 issue intended to pay 
the local share of a Title I project 
went down to defeat. Voters seemed 
to accept or reject the issues on an 
all-or-nothing basis, according to R. 
E. Dunlavey, planning director for 
the city ... and most always it was 
nothing: the issues failed in a ratio 
varying from 2-to-1 to 3.5-to-1. Says 
Mr. Dunlavey: “I don’t believe any 
issue at all has any prospect of 
passage here until our poor finan- 
cial condition and need for further 
tax revenue is fully explained to 
the voters and until they are com- 
pletely convinced of same.” The re- 
newal project at stake in the elec- 
tion involved clearance and reha- 
bilitation operations in an area ad- 
jacent to the city’s downtown. 


Richland, California. On February 
28, Richland voters approved con- 
struction of up to 100 low-rent 
units by the Sutter county housing 
authority. The vote was 203-168. 


STOCKTON RENEWAL GOING 
GREAT GUNS ON ALL FRONTS 


The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency announced last month that 
some 5 million dollars in federal 
funds were being earmarked for a 
Stockton, California undertaking 
known as West End Urban Renewal 
Project No. l—a skid row clearance 
project that is intended to make 
room for downtown expansion and 
that represents the first phase of 
a General Neighborhood Renewal 
Plan that eventually will cover 
some 240 acres. While Stockton re- 
joiced over the news, the HHFA 
action was just one of the many 
good things that have been happen- 
ing on the city’s renewal front. 

Perhaps the most significant of 
the Stockton phenomena is the ob- 
vious change in attitude about re- 
newal. The city’s first project—the 
East End Addition—had a tough go 
of it (see May 1959 JouRNAL, page 
162). Today, city officials, busi- 
nessmen, and citizens alike appear 
to be anxious to get the West 
End undertakings going. Says John 
H. Jacobs, executive director of 
the local redevelopment agency: 
“People no longer ask us if we 
think we can redevelop the West 
End but when we will begin rede- 
veloping the West End.” 

What triggered the happy turn 
of renewal events in Stockton was 
release of an economic report on 
the feasibility of West End re- 


(Continued column three, page 155) 
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THE NAHRO 


Let's talk condemnation 





PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


CHARLES L. FARRIS says: 





For many years (far too many, in 
fact), our city landscapes were little 
disturbed. Since the end of World 
War II, however, there has begun a 
vast change, one which, if carried 
out properly and quickly, may re- 
lease the vast potential in our urban 
areas that now lies bottled up in 
slums and traffic jams. However, 
as much potential good as there 
may be in these changes, they will 
dislocate large numbers of people 
and will require the purchase by 
governmental agencies of hundreds 
of thousands of parcels of real 
estate. 

Every governmental agency in- 
volved in this vast urban land ac- 
quisition program knows that it is 
best to employ the most reasonable 
mans consistent with efficiency and 
economy in taking land. I am sure 
that every agency strives to pur- 
chase property by direct negotia- 
tion with owners but inevitably 
some cases end up in court. Here 
the agency and the property owner 
produce appraisers as witnesses and 
then there is cross-examination by 
the lawyers on either side. Each 
side has its day in court and finally 
the judge says something along the 
following lines to the jury: 

“The Court instructs the jury 
that the plaintiff in this case, the 
New City Local Agency, has taken 
for public use the defendant's 
property described in the evidence. 
Therefore, under the Constitution 
and laws of this State, defendant is 
entitled to just compensation for 
the taking of same and, under the 
laws of this State, defendant is en- 
titled to have such compensation 
determined by a jury.” 


Strong Medicine 

In some places, the process the 
judge is describing to the jury is 
called “eminent domain”—or “ex- 
propriation”—or even “compulsory 
purchase.” The properly used term 
is “‘“condemnation.” Regardless of 
what it is called, and no matter how 
sweetly the pill is coated, to the 
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property owner it is rather strong 
medicine to take. 

Under our present urban renewal 
procedures, the property owner in 
a renewal area may be immobilized 
for many years while the local 
agency goes through all the re 
quired steps—passing resolutions, 
getting city ordinances enacted, 
making plans, getting federal agency 
approvals, etc., etc., etc. The owner 
is unable to sell his property; some- 
times tenants move out. Some prop- 
erty owners neglect their property. 
The wise property owner main- 
tains his property, since the courts 
generally take into account the con 
dition of a property on the date the 
local agency takes it. 

In any case, there should be a 
speeding up of the procedure for 
buying land for urban renewal. 
This means a speeding up on all 
levels, including action by local 
legislative bodies and in local agen- 
cy and federal agency reviews and 
approvals. 

Fortunately, in this process of 
taking land, in many states the law 
requires negotiation with the prop- 
erty owner. I say fortunately, be- 
cause this requirement can do much 
-to keep a public body from going 
off half-cocked into too many law- 
suits. It is my firm conviction that 
the less there is of legal condemna- 
tion action, the better for all con- 
cerned...and certainly the better 
for the agencies working to rebuild 
urban areas. 


Legal Theory 

The legal theory appears to be 
that the state has the underlying 
interest in all land and can reassert 
that interest for the public welfare. 
We can all agree on that theory and 
I believe that there is no trouble 
convincing courts on this point at 
this late date in the renewal pro- 
gram. The courts almost unani- 
mously agree that taking property 
for public housing and redevelop- 
ment purposes is taking for a pub- 
lic purpose. 


But, still, we get back to the 
party from whom the land is being 
taken and who, in addition, faces 
the trouble of moving, etc. He 
wants to get what he considers a 
fair price for his property. 

So, let's go back to the court- 
room for a moment and listen to 
what the judge is telling the jury: 

“The Court instructs the jury 
that by the term ‘fair market value’ 
as used in these instructions, is 
meant the price which property 
will bring when it is offered for saie 
by one who is willing or desires to 
purchase, but is not compelled to 
do so. It does not mean the price 
which the property would bring un- 
der forced sale, or where the party 
is compelled or under the necessity 
of selling, but what it would fairly 
bring in the hands of a prudent 
seller who is at liberty to fix the 
time and conditions of sale.” 

From the above instruction, it 
would appear that the judge is ask 
ing the jury to write a movie script, 
with a group of fictional characters 
whom it will be difficult to make 
believable. 

The fact is that legal action is 
not the ideal way of arriving at a 
fair value for real property. As al- 
ready noted, taking court action 
is like taking strong medicine. It 
works however, it sometimes 
leaves everybody concerned pretty 
shook-up. And, too much of it may 
kill the patient. 

Purchase Preferable 

Like all medicine, the power of 
condemnation should be used care- 
fully, and sparingly, and only when 
“natural” methods are no longer of 
avail. The “natural” method of se- 
curing property is by purchase and 
the best way to effect a purchase is 
by offering to buy at a fair value. 
I don’t believe that any govern- 
mental agency should attempt to 
buy property unless it is willing to 
offer a fair value. To do so, the 
agency must have access to realistic 
appraisals that take into account 
the market price of property in the 
community. Appraisers must be em- 
ployed who will not go too high in 
setting values merely to make them- 
selves look good, should the agency 
later purchase the property in- 
volved, or take it in condemnation, 
below the appraised prices. Nor 
should appraisers be so low in their 
valuations that it is almost impos- 
sible for the agency to purchase the 
property without legal action. 

If good appraisers are employed, 
and should they differ among them- 
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selves in their opinions as to value, 
then the local agency has to be per- 
mitted to exercise its judgment. The 
local agency must then use its own 
staff resources to arrive at fair mar- 
ket values and it must use qualified 
staff or contract negotiators who 
will give these values a fair test in 
the market place. 

There are several theories on how 
to reconcile value and purchase 
price, none of which is the perfect 
answer. There are some who say 
that the purchase price should be 
at the highest appraisal figure; 
others say it should be somewhere 
in between. There are some who say 
that an agency should fix a price 
and offer it on a “take it or leave 
it basis.” Still others say that the 
agency should fix a price and then 
make an offer to a property owner 
that leaves some room for bargain- 
ing. 

As I have said, no system is per- 
fect. There is only one method for 
testing the validity of any of these 
systems: the result. Every agency 
should feel that it is doing a good 
job when it is able to buy a high 
percentage of property within its 
appraised values and without tak- 
ing the property owners to court. 
A further check on performance 
can be made through a comparison 
of appraised values with court 
awards. If the court awards are 
within appraised values, or not 
much above appraised values, here, 
again, is a good sign that appraisals 
have been reasonably close to fair 
market values. 

Condemnation Tactics 

The question now arises as to 
how to be most effective in condem- 
nation. The average small property 
owner is not really prepared to 
spend the money necessary for ex- 
pert appraisals and highly skilled 
legal counsel. Yet many of the cases 
in condemnation are cases involv- 
ing expensive parcels of land. Once 
in court, the local agency should 
use the best appraisal and legal 
talent. From the agency's point of 
view, reversals in court are detri- 
mental to its entire land purchase 
program. Once the word gets out 
among property owners that a par- 
ticular agency is an easy mark in 
court, at that point begins the 
agency’s difficulties in acquiring 
land by negotiated purchase. 

While what I have said earlier 
may have indicated an undue inter- 
est in the welfare of the property 
owners, I can assure you that, based 
on my experience, it is absolutely 
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Court Decisions 





Prepared by 
MORRIS MILLER 
Member of the law firm of Scott W. Lucas, Washington, D. C. 


MORRIS MILGRIM LOSES CASE 
AGAINST DEERFIELD OFFICIALS 

Morris Milgrim’s Progressive De- 
velopment Corporation last year 
announced plans to build an inte- 
grated development of sales housing 
in Deerfield, a Chicago suburb. 
Plan was to employ a “controlled 
occupancy pattern,”” whereby 10 to 
12 per cent of the homes in the de- 
velopment were to be sold to non- 
whites, with the same racial ratio 
to be maintained in any subsequent 
resales. 

Soon after the announcement was 
made, action began in Deerfield to 
condemn the proposed housing site 
for use as a park. Result was that 
Progressive Development Corpora- 
tion filed suit against village officials 
charging conspiracy to violate civil 
rights. On March 4, in a 76-page 
memorandum, United States Dis- 
trict Court Judge Sam Perry held 
for the defendants. 

Judge Perry found that the ac- 
tions of village officials did not im- 
pinge on the plaintiffs’ civil rights; 
that the village park district officials 
acted in good faith in instituting 
condemnation proceedings; and, 
further, that the “controlled occu- 
pancy pattern” is illegal, both “as 
to initial sales and resales.” Said the 
memorandum: “The power of a 
federal court cannot be used con- 
sistently with the Fifth Amendment 


necessary for an agency, when it 
gets into court action, to take a 
very tough and uncompromising 
attitude. Once in court, the agency 
can prevail, and should prevail. 
First of all, the agency has had first- 
rate appraisals from expert apprais- 
ers. Secondly, the agency is taking 
property for a public purpose and 
using taxpayers’ funds. The judge 
and the jury must be told these 
facts. They will both be understand- 
ing and cooperative if the case is 
explained and presented in a fair, 
forthright, and vigorous manner. 
Charles L. Farris, April 1960 


and the civil rights statutes to im- 
pose any percentage quota of Negro 
or Caucasians. Similarly, state pow- 
er and authority cannot be consti- 
tutionally employed within the re- 
striction of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to control either the original 
or subsequent devolution of realty 
on a quota basis.” (Progressive De- 
velopment Corporation et al. v. 
James C. Mitchell, et al.) 


JUSTIFICATION AT ISSUE IN 
BREACH OF CONTRACTS SUIT 

An electrical contractor brought 
a suit for damages for breach of 
contracts against the St. Clair Coun- 
ty housing authority (Illinois). A 
lower court found for the plaintiff 
but on October 6 the circuit court 
of St. Clair County reversed and 
remanded the case for a new trial 
(Friedman Electric Company v. St. 
Clair County Housing Authority 
of the City of East St. Louis, et al). 

There were no legal problems 
involved in the circuit court’s deci- 
sion. At issue was a factual mat- 
ter: whether the housing authority 
was justified in giving the contrac- 
tor a five-day notice of contract 
termination. This issue, in turn, 
raised some questions as to wheth- 
er the contractor had proved by 
a preponderance of evidence that 
the authority had improperly ter- 
minated the contractor’s work. 

Here’s what the court had to say 
about the matter: . . . “It was plain- 
tiff’s burden to establish its com- 
pliance with the contract. Plain- 
tiff’s evidence of compliance . . . 
settled down to several bland 
statements by plaintiff's president 
that he had plenty of men and was 
never behind schedule, and the 
statement of plaintiff's superin- 
tendent of 11 days that plaintiff 
was not holding up the progress 
of other crafts. We do not treat so 
cavalierly the clear directive of the 
contract between these parties. 
Overwhelmingly set against plain- 
tiff’s evidence is the testimony of 
the defendant’s witnesses, none of 
whom were shown by the record to 
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have any paruality, and the very 
significant categoric admission con- 
tained in plaintiff's president’s let- 
ter of July 9th. Plaintiff never sat- 
isfactorily explained this letter nor 
its plain implications.” 

“We have spent long hours study- 
the record here, and we cannot 
arrive at any other conclusion than 
that the plaintiff, on this whole 
record, cleayly has not established 
by a preponderance of the evidence 
that the defendant wrongfully ter- 
minated the contracts.” 


CONTRACTOR MUST PAY FOR 
DEFECTS APPEARING AFTER 1 YEAR 

The Knoxville housing authority 
brought suit against a contractor 
for damages for alleged breach of a 
contract because of defects that 
showed up in the work of the con- 
tractor. The main legal defense 
was that the alleged defects did not 
appear within one year from the 
date of final acceptance of the work 
and that consequently the action 
was barred by virtue of a contract 
provision reading as follows: “The 
contractor shall promptly remedy 
any defects in the work and pay for 
any damage to other work resulting 
therefrom which shall appear with- 
in a period of one year from the 
final acceptance of the work unless 
a longer period is specified.” 

On November 3, 1959, in Foster 
& Creighton Co. et al v. Knoxville 
Housing Authority, the court of 
appeals of Tennessee held that the 
one-year limitation provision did 
not operate to relieve the con- 
tractor from liability. Said the 
court: “The limitation clause 
speaks only of defects which ‘ap- 
pear’ and requires the owner to 
give notice with reasonable prompt- 
ness of ‘observed’ defects. It fails to 
provide, in express terms, as might 
easily have been done, if such was 
the intention of the parties, that 
the contractor would not be liable 
for defects appearing after one year 
from acceptance. The clause is not 
used in the context of defining the 
responsibility of the contractor for 
defective materials and workman- 
ship but in connection with his 
obligation to return to the job and 
repair defects and pay for any 
damage to other work caused by 
such defects. Only by the strictest 
construction could it be said that 
the intention of the parties was to 
relieve the contractor of responsi- 
bility for defects which did not 
appear and were not observed by 
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the owner until after the lapse of 
one year following acceptance.” 
As to the contention that the in- 
dustry has always regarded a sim- 
ilar clause in architectural contracts 
as limiting the liability of con- 
tractors to defects occurring within 
a year after acceptance, the court 
said: “Upon examination, we note 
that . . . the limitation provision 
under consideration is different. It 
is more articulate as to what shall 
not be construed as an acceptance 
or relieve the contractor of liability 
for breach of express warranties.” 
Taking up another point, the 
court said: “It is also insisted that 
the contract is ambiguous and that, 
since an architect in the employ of 
[the housing authority] drew it, 
the ambiguity should be resolved 
in favor of defendants. .. . / Archi- 
tects are not employed to draw 
contracts. . . . We assume that 
[architects] use generally and with- 
out instructions the AIA form con- 
tract. There is no evidence that 
KHA prompted the deviation in 
language above noted. While we 
agree that the paragraph contain- 
ing the limitation clause is ambigu- 
ous, we cannot agree, under all the 
circumstances, that [the housing 
authority] chose the language used 
and, for that reason, should have 
the ambiguity received against it.” 


TRASH COLLECTION FEES PAYABLE 
BY LHA, CALIFORNIA COURT SAYS 

Again the question has arisen as to 
the meaning in a cooperation agree- 
ment of this language: “the public 
services and facilities which are at 
the date hereof being furnished 
without cost or charge to other 
dwellings and inhabitants in the 
City.” At the time of the agreement 
between the City of Brawley and 
the Housing Authority of the City 
of Brawley, garbage and trash col- 
lection was undertaken by the city 
without charge. Subsequently, an 
ordinance was passed fixing fees for 
such collection. The authority with- 
held payments, contending that at 
the date of the cooperation agree- 
ment such service was free. In its 
memorandum opinion of July 2, 
1959, the superior court of Cali- 
fornia for Imperial County (City 
of Brawley v. Housing Authority of 
the City of Brawley), conceding 
that the language was ambiguous, 
concluded: 

“The Court is of the opinion that 
what the parties meant - this lan- 
guage was that whatever services 
the plaintiff City gave to its in- 


habitants by way of free garbage 
and trash collection should also be 
given free to the defendant. That 
whatever service was given free to 
all the inhabitants of the plaintiff 
city should also be given free to the 
defendant. However, whatever serv- 
ice by way of garbage and trash col- 
lection or otherwise for which a 
charge was made or was to be made 
under Ordinance No. 472 to all in- 
habitants and persons in plaintiff 
City were likewise to be made to 
the defendant.” 


STOCKTON— 


(Continued from page 152) 


building that had been prepared 
for the redevelopment agency by 
Western Real Estate Research Cor- 
poration. The moral of the report 
was a simple one: do or die. A 
local newspaper put it this way: 
“The report sent out a shock wave 
in the form of a warning to the 
downtown area to rehabilitate or 
face disaster.” 

Specifically, the research report 
found the proposed West End op- 
erations not only feasible but im- 
perative. Said the report: “Already 
a large share of new growth is being 
channeled to alternative sites out- 
side the downtown. In our intensely 
competitive free economy, the po- 
sition of the established central 
areas can only be assured if there 
is positive action to maintain their 
attractiveness.” Emphasis in the re- 
port was placed on the immediate 
need for a new county courthouse, 
possibly as part of a civic center 
complex; on the need to eradicate 
skid row; on the need to recapture 
the waterfront for productive use; 
and on the need to modernize and 
improve existing facilities in down- 
town Stockton. 

The Western Real Estate Re- 
search Corporation report appar- 
ently was just the spark needed to 
set the renew-downtown fire to roar- 
ing. Some of the results since: 

—the county board of supervisors 
has taken steps to put a bond issue 
proposal for construction of a new 
court house on a summer ballot; 


—the city, in cooperation with 
the Stockton Merchants Associa- 
tion, has hired a landscape archi- 
tect to formulate basic plans for a 
downtown mall; 

—a central core study committee 


(Continued column one, page 159) 














New Construction Products 





FAUCET 


-- 


NO-LEAK 





It takes brass to get to the top 
... and top brass gets results. That's 
not the story of a self-made man, 
but the explanation of the above 
Belco Brass faucet, claimed to be 
leak-proof and maintenanee-free af- 
ter 20 years of experimenting for 
the right combination of metals 
and methods. 

A joint research study of many 
years by metallurgists and chemists 
is said to have developed a method 
of combining various metals in the 
Belco faucet assembly that elimin- 
ates the chemical action of treated 
water, thus cutting out heavy re- 
placement parts costs. Then, by use 
of ball bearings between bibb wash- 
er and seat, faucet leaks are stopped 

. and water savings can begin. 

Belco explains the _ leakproof 
characteristic of its faucets this way. 
When most faucets leak, it’s natural 
to tighten the handle, grinding the 
washer against the seat until wear 
prevents the washer from sealing 
the leak. With Belco, the washer 
stops turning on contact with the 
seat and ball bearings located above 
the washer do the shoving. 

Components of the Belco faucet 
assembly are made of the following 
materials: ball bearings are stainless 
steel, mounted in a “self-cleaning” 
assembly; washer is made of Buna- 
N, a synthetic said to withstand 
temperatures of 180 Fahrenheit and 
to participate in more than a mil- 
lion on-off cycles without harden- 
ing; replaceable seats are made of 
DuPont Delrin rather than a metal 
that might corrode. Other team 
members include stems of corrosion 


resistant leaded naval bronze and 
removable spouts and escutcheons 
for easy servicing. 

Write: Belco Division, Miller 
Manufacturing Company, 17641 
Grand River Avenue, Detroit 27, 
Michigan, mentioning the JouRNAL 
OF HOousING. 


SHOWER CONTROL 

A happy tenant, singing in the 
shower, can spread joy into the 
maintenance shop—and into the 
accounting department, too. This 
is, if the tenant is in a Dialcet- 
equipped tub. 

Use of this new shower control 
device is said to set off a chain re- 
action that means (1) a comfort- 
able, safe shower bath for the ten- 
ant; (2) virtually no maintenance 
calls for project management; and 
(3) water bill savings that brighten 
up the budget picture. 

To begin with, Dialcet makes it 
possible for a user to “dial” a pre- 
mixed water temperature before 
turning on the spray. This elim- 
inates the water waste that goes 
into knob turning in search of a 
not-too-hot, not-too-cold mixture. 
Further, it means shower safety, 
ruling out the possible scalding and 
freezing that sometimes raises Gues- 
tions about the feasibility of show- 
ers in housing for the elderly, in 
spite of their generally accepted 
suitability for such units. Once the 
temperature has been set on the 
dial, the setting-knob is pulled for- 
ward and the spray goes on, set at 
whatever force the user wants. 
“Fine-tuning” temperature adjust- 
ments can be made while the water 
is on, if desired. While the soaping 
job is in process, the shower can 
be turned off... which means more 
water saving; then when the spray 
is turned on again for the rinse-off, 
the same comfortable water temper- 
ature is assured, without any ad- 
justing. If the water gets too hot or 
cold suddenly, due to faulty water- 
heating in the building, all the user 
has to do is hit the knob to turn it 
off—no frantic fiddling with two or 
more controls. 

Now, as to the advantages for the 
maintenance man: all moving parts 
of the Dialcet control are enclosed 
in a sealed, self-lubricating car- 





tridge located behind the dialing 
knob. Any necessary servicing is 
done by removing the old cartridge, 
then inserting a new one... a 
matter of three minutes or less, says 
the manufacturer. As a guarantee 
against defects, the firm will replace 
the cartridge free the first year and 
for a nominal handling charge 
later. A permanently installed brass 
casting, which forms the valve 
body, has no moving parts and is 
said to never need replacement. 

And finally—for the authority at 
the design plan stage, trying to 
reach a decision for or against 





showers, experience has proved that 
tenants in showerless units try out 
“self help” devices, often installing 
makeshift hook-ups. The result: 
wet walls and a series of related 
maintenance problems, cost of 
which might eventually bulk larger 
than shower equipment. 

Dialcet can be adapted to a 
shower-and-tub combination or tub 
only. 

Write: Moen Faucet, Division of 
Standard Screw Company, 2701 
Washington Boulevard, Bellwood, 
Illinois, mentioning the JOURNAL 
oF HOusING. 





Free Literature 











Painting Techniques 

[Three booklets about painting—one 
about painting new plaster, another on 
asbestos-cement products, and a_ third 
about hardboard—have been prepared by 
the National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 
Association in conjunction with trade as- 
sociations for each product group. 

For Painting New Plaster, Painting As- 
bestos Cement Products, and Painting 
Hardboard, write: National Paint, Varnish 
& Lacquer Association, 1500 Rhode Island 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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New Maintenance Products 





CLIPS FOR ELECTRIC WIRES 





Five little gadgets shown above 
have brought wire-holding clips up 
to date with electrical progress, an- 
nounces the distributor of plastic 
Roka Clips, recent imports from 
Germany. Increased wiring safety, 
easy installation, neat appearance, 
and low cost make the clips handy 
wherever wiring is exposed in pub- 
lic areas of buildings. And _ local 
housing authorities might want to 
recommend their use by tenants as 
a safety measure and to prevent 
metal clips from leaving corrosion 
stains on wall finishes. 

Case-hardened steel nails are pre- 
fixed in the clips as a means of 
guiding the hammer—no more sore 
thumbs for the amateur craftsman, 
it is predicted. Sharp nail points 
are held inside the clip until the 
nails are safely in the wall—another 
European courtesy to the man who 
installs the clips. 

Six standard sizes hold most wire 
diameters; openings can be squeezed 
together or widened by hand for 
permanent, custom fit on odd sizes. 
Largest two standard sizes are 
shown at upper left; they come in 
ivory, brown, or gray to match 
most wiring. The other three clips 
are more specialized models, pro- 
viding 34-inch clearance between 
wire and wall for damp areas and 
other spots where short circuits and 
flashes could be a problem; “stand- 
offs” are also said to improve re- 
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ception when radio and television 
aerials are threaded through them. 
They are of translucent, colorless 
plastic, highly flexible, and each 
has a slit so the wire can be slipped 
in or out after the clip is nailed in 
place. 

All Roka-Clips are smooth, easily 
cleaned, and won't split wood o1 
crack plaster, the distributor re- 
ports. 

Write: Harry Serwer, 271 North 
Avenue, New Rochelle, New York, 
mentioning the JOURNAL. 


ELECTRIC TESTER 

Another advance in electrical ac- 
cessories is a simple, low-cost tester 
for outlets, appliances, and switches. 
Called Electro-Probe, it looks like a 
mechanical pencil (and even has a 
pocket clip to be carried like one.) 
But there’s one big difference . . 
when the “lead” is inserted into a 
live connection, the Probe lights 
up. If things stay in the dark, it’s 
time to schedule repairs. 

The device is said to test from 
110 to 550 volts, AC or DC, and to 
be safe for the operator. No wires 
are attached to the self-contained 
tester. 

Write: The Hahn Company, 
Dept. JOH, 2311 Fox Hills Drive, 
Los Angeles 64, California. 


MULTIFEATURE EXTERIOR PAINT 

A new vinyl house paint is being 
advertised with almost as many ad- 
vantages as there are bristles in a 
paintbrush. According to the man- 
ufacturer, the finish bonds perfectly 
in damp weather (even right after 
a rainstorm); dries in 20 minutes; 
has excellent coverage per gallon as 
well as great hiding powers; usually 
needs only one coat but can be re- 
painted the same day if desired; 
lasts years longer than conventional 
house paints while retaining color 
brilliance; spreads easily with brush 
or roller; cleans up with water 
alone; resists dirt, blisters, chalking, 
flaking, and peeling; is odorless, 
non-irritating, and fumefree 
and costs no more than ordinary 
house paints. 

Called Vyn-L-Guard, the finish is 
recommended for masonry, cement 
block, brick, stucco, and asbestos 
shingles, as well as wood. Low-luster 
paint film is described as smooth, 


flexible, and tough enough to re 
sist pitting in violent rain and 
sandstorms. 

Non-blistering characteristics are 
credited to “long-chain” molecules 
in the formula, which lets the paint 
“breathe,” releasing any moisture 
painted in on a damp day but im 
pervious to rain penetration. 

Described as a one-coat finish, the 
firm recommends second coats for 
surfaces in poor condition or with 
considerable color variation. 

Write: Adelphi Paint & Color 
Works, Inc., Ozone Park 17, New 
York, mentioning the JOURNAL. 


TOILET TANK BALL 





“You can’t beat a Royal Flush,” 
say the makers of a new toilet tank 
ball that promises to end lever 
jiggling for all time: further it’s an 
“ace in the hole” for stopping the 
nerve-frazzling noises of running 
watel . and the tenant’s tempta 
tion to tamper with fixtures. The 
water-saving, temper-saving unit is 
said to fit any toilet tank. 

Positive guiding action is given 
by heavy wire prongs on the under- 
side of the neoprene rubber ball; 
these prongs slip into the pipe, seat- 
ing the ball correctly every time, 
says the manufacturer. A second in- 
novation is DuPont’s “metalized” 
dacron line, which suspends the 
device. Flexible as ordinary string, 
so it can’t push the ball astray, the 
line is said to last a lifetime. And 
manufacturer’s literature shows it 
sturdy enough to suspend a heavy 
chair. Water pressure is said to 
force the ball tightly into place for 
seepage-free joining. Speedy instal- 
lation is promised, since all that’s 
needed is the tying of two simple 
knots. 

Write: Royal Industries, Ltd., 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, New York, mentioning the 
JOH. 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 


Prepared by Marion Massen 





BESET BY THEIR IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS OF family relocation, 
avoidance of “projectitis,’ and other knots in community rebuilding, 
urban renewalists need to burn the bedside lamp late these days in order 
to keep up with the printed word on metropolitan developments. The 
“exploding metropolis” is already a familiar term but the plans for making 
metropolitan area living and working pleasant are still very much in the 
thinking stage and, from the looks of things, will not be easy to execute. 
Among the current batch of books dealing with “the metropolitan way,” 
concentrated in this month’s column, we call attention to The Law of 
Open Space and Securing Open Space for Urban America: Conservation 
Easements (see listings). 

The first of these books, which surveys measures in effect over the 
country to control and conserve open land, is a report made by Shirley 
Siegel, New York’s assistant attorney general, for the Regional Plan 
Association, Inc., promoter of coordinated development of the New York- 
New Jersey-Connecticut metropolitan region, and the metropolitan 
regional council of that area. Besides suggesting establishment of a 
tri-state land acquisition agency that would secure large parcels of open 
land and sell the part suitable for development while reserving the rest 
for parks, Miss Siegel recommends and discusses in detail the use of a wide 
variety of existing powers to keep land open. Among them: excess 
condemnation, scenic easements, tax lien foreclosure, property tax and 
income tax exemptions, zoning of rocky and wet land against development, 
and requiring contributions of land or cash-in-lieu from subdividers. On 
the last point, the Federal Housing Administration is chided for not 
requiring higher open space standards as a condition of approval for 
subdividers. 


The second book, by William H. Whyte, a former Fortune editor and 
now an author and lecturer on urban problems, advises conservation 
easements as a universally applicable device for keeping enough land open 
for the physical and mental health of the metropolitan millions. These 
easements—an extension of the right of eminent domain—Mr. Whyte says 
should be purchased from the open-land owners, who can continue to 
utilize their property for such “reasonable uses” as keep it open. He takes 
up the precedents for easements, the matter of compensation, the cost 
to the public, tax treatment, and offers some sample legislation. 





NEW FROM NAHRO AL. Proceedings of the Fourth Working 





Publications listed as “New from NAH- 
RO” can be obtained from NAHRO’s 
main office, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 


ASSETS ALLOWED APPLICANTS FOR 
PUBLIC HOUSING: FAMILIES IN 
GENERAL AND THE ELDERLY. NAH- 
RO Survey Service Report No. 1. 1960. 6 
pp- Exclusively for agency members of the 
National Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials. 


SOME NOTES ON THE SECOND 
HOUSING CODE ENFORCEMENT 
CONFERENCE SPONSORED BY THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOUS- 
ING AND REDEVELOPMENT OF- 
FICIALS. 1960. 3 pp., mimeographed. 
NAHRO Publication No. 430. Free on re- 
quest. 


NEW FOR RIS SUBSCRIBERS 


REHABILITATION AND CONSERVA- 
TION ASPECTS OF URBAN RENEW- 


Conference on Problems in Urban Re- 
newal, Madison, Wisconsin, April 5-8, 
1959. Edited by William K. Brussat. 1960. 
NAHRO Publication No. 429. 60 pp. Free 
to RIS subscribers and Redevelopment 
Section members. $2.50 to others. 


NEW FOR TMIS SUBSCRIBERS 


TECHNICAL AND MAINTENANCE 
INFORMATION SERVICE NEWSLET- 
TER, Vol. IX, No. 1, March 1960. 14 pp. 
Sample copy on request to Chicago office 
of NAHRO, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 

Contents include final report on Public 
Housing Administration study on_hot- 
water tanks; report on T&M Section Exec- 
utive Committee meeting; time-study fig- 
ures on window washing. 


METROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT 


THE LAW OF OPEN SPACE: Legal 
Aspects of Acquiring or Otherwise 
Preserving Open Space in the Tri-State 


New York Metropolitan Region, by Shir- 

ley Adelson Siegel. 1960. 72 pp. $3.50. 

Regional Plan Association, Inc., 230 West 

4ist Street, New York 36, New York. 
See introduction. 


SECURING OPEN SPACE FOR URBAN 

AMERICA: CONSERVATION EASE- 

MENTS, by William H. Whyte, Jr., 1959. 

67 pp. $3. Urban Land Institute, 1200 

18th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
See introduction. 


METROPOLITANIZATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. ULI Research Mono- 
graph No. 2, by Jerome P. Pickard. 1959. 
96 pp. $4. Urban Land Institute, 1200 
18th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
An economic geographer’s projections of 
population for the ten “big” metropolitan 
regions, based on regional trends of the 
economy. One of the staggering demands 
of the “metropoli” and “super-metropoli” 
that emerges: additional land equal to 2 
per cent of the entire land area of the 
United States. Facts and figures useful to 
forecast requirements for housing, schools, 
employment, transportation; to cross-check 
on local projections; and to relate local 
land use planning to metropolitan growth 


URBAN RENEWAL IN METRO- 
POLITAN CONTEXT, by Jefferson B. 
Fordham (Fifth Annual Wherrett Lecture 
on Local Government). 1959. 15 pP- $1. 
Institute of Local Government, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“Renewal programs for older sections 
of a primary city are conditioned by the 
geheral urban situation and lines of de- 
velopment.” Q.E.D., “It is difficult to see 
how urban renewal can be satisfactorily 
projected other than in metropolitan area 
context.” Transit, tax-income for govern- 
mental services, equality of opportunity in 
housing: these are only three of the fac- 
tors involved and “the indications are 
that more, not less, Federal support will 
be needed.” 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND 
METROPOLITAN AREAS, by Robert H. 
Connery and Richard H. Leach. 1960. 275 

$4.75. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 

Traces the story of the federal govern- 
ment in the field of urban problems, in- 
cluding housing and urban renewal. Sees 
a need to have all federal programs deal- 
ing with land use—housing, highways, 
slum clearance—integrated “so that the 
needs of the whole metropolitan area with 
regard to land use planning are taken in- 
to consideration.” However, takes the 
point of view that the present push by 
such organizations as NAHRO and the 
National Housing Conference for a fed- 
eral department of urban affairs is “not 
feasible at the present time.” Instead, the 
authors say that what’s in much greater 
need now is “a presidential staff agency.” 
Later, “as federal activities in metro- 
politan areas continue to grow,” an exec- 
utive department may be the natural end 
result of the same kind of evolutionary 
process that established the need for the 
department of agriculture and the depart- 
ment of health, education, and welfare. 


A NEW CABINET POST, by William 
L. C. Wheaton, in December 1959 issue of 
National Civic Review. Reprint free on 
request, as long as supply lasts, from Na- 
tional Housing Conference, Inc., 1025 
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Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. 

This University of Pennsylvania profes- 
sor of city planning says there should 
be a department of urban development 
now—with a White House spokesman 
see above). 


STOCKTON— 
(Continued from page 155) 


-it is made up of representatives of 
the city plan department, the re- 
development agency, the planning 
commission, and the merchants’ as- 
sociation—has been set up to blue- 
print plans for downtown revitali- 
vation; 


—creation of a citizens group to 
spearhead the drive for downtown 
renewal has been proposed; 


—a bandwagon voluntary down- 
town rehabilitation program may 
be in the making as the result of 
announcement by one big property 
owner that he was undertaking a 
$200,000 remodeling job. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of 
town, in the East End redevelop- 
ment project area, things are look- 
ing good, too: in around three 
months of acquisition activity in 
the area, the redevelopment agency 
has acquired more than 400 parcels 
of land costing some 1.25 million 
dollars. Further, the relocation pro- 
cess has been moving so smoothly 
that newspaper accounts of the re- 
sults—both in terms of the effect 
on relocatees and on the effects of 
the real estate market—have served 
to give the city’s entire renewal pro- 
gram a boost. 





Personnel Exchange 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A140—Personnel Officer 

The Norfolk Redevelopment and Hous 
ing Authority is recruiting for a personnel 
ofhcer. Position requires a master’s degree 
in public administration and three years 
of public personnel experience. Beginning 
salary is $5700. Write: Marvin W. Lee, As- 
sistant Director for Administration, Nor- 
folk Redevelopment and Housing Authori- 
tv, P. O. Box 968, Norfolk, Virginia. 


Al142—Relocation Supervisor 

{ person with relocation or public hous 
ing management experience and prefer 
ably, with training in social work of 
sociology is being sought to fill the posi 
tion of relocation supervisor with the 
South Bend, Indiana redevelopment com 
mission. Local program includes one proj 
ect now nearing the relocation stage, with 
300 families to be displaced, and a second 
project still under planning. Starting sal 
ary: $7000-$8000, depending upon quali 
fications. Send resumé to: Henry Sucher, 
Executive Director, City of South Bend 
Redevelopment Commission, 129 West 
Colfax Avenue, South Bend, Indiana. 


Al143—Research Planner 

The Maryland National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission is looking for 
someone strong in economics to work as a 
research planner. Contact: George F. Al 
len, Chief, Research and Special Studies 
Branch, Maryland National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission, 8787 Georgia 
Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland. 


Al145—Executive Director 

The Charlottesville, Virginia redevelop 
ment and housing agency is recruiting for 
an executive director. Program includes a 
200-unit low-rent project in the develop 
ment stage and an |8-acre downtown re- 





to other metropolitan regions. 


Robbins and others). 





NEW YORK METROPOLITAN REGION STUDIES 
Now off the press: five of the nine reports on the New York 
metropolitan region made by the graduate school of public ad- 
ministration of Harvard University for the Regional Plan Asso- 
ciation, Inc. The approach used in the dissecting is of interest 


Anatomy of a Metropolis, by Edgar M. Hoover and Raymond 
Vernon, is the first volume in the series. It sets the stage for later 
detailed studies, tracing the changing distribution of jobs and 
homes within the region and taking a look at the forces likely 
to change that distribution in the future. Other published vol- 
umes cover: Puerto Rican and Negro inmigration (The New- 
comers, by Oscar Handlin); industrial employment (Made in New 
York, by Roy Helfgott and others); the influence of wage levels on 
the location of industries in the New York region (Wages in the 
Metropolis, by Martin Segal); and the future of the New York 
area in the nation’s money market (Money Metropolis, by Sidney 


Suill to reach print: Freight and the Metropolis, by Benjamin 
Chinitz; 1400 Governments, by Robert C. Wood; One-Tenth of a 
Nation, by Robert M. Lichtenberg; and, the winder-up: Metrop- 
olis 1985, by Raymond Vernon. 
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development project, now in the final 
project report stage Salary is open, dle 
pending upon experience and other quali 
fications. Contact: E. R. Slaughter, Chair 
man, Charlottesville Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority, 409 East Market 
Street, Charlottesville, Virginia 


Al146—Renewal Director 

The executive directorship with the 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania redevelopment 
agency is open. Position calls for taking 
charge of a program consisting of two 
projects in the planning stage. Require- 
ments are a degree in planning, public ad 
ministration, or a related field and two 
years’ experience, preferably in urban re 
newal. Salary: $6000-$8000, depending on 
qualifications, Apply: Henry J. Fick, 
Chairman, Pottsville Redevelopment Au 
thority, P. O. Box 688, Pottsville, Penn 
sylvania. 


A147—Pianner 

fhe Richmond (Virginia) Redevelop 
ment and Housing Authority, is inviting 
applications from persons qualified to 
serve as planner. Current work would 
primarily involve a 200-acre redevelop 
ment project, now in the survey and plan 
ning stage. Applicants should have a de 
gree in planning, landscape architecture, 
architecture, engineering, or public ad 
ministration and one year’s experience in 
a related field, for which a master’s degrec 
may be substituted. Salary range: $5720 
S6864. Position is available immediately 
Write: Frederic A. Fay, Executive Direc 
tor, Richnond Redevelopment and Hous 
ing Authority, P. O. Box 2-A F, Richmond 
>, Virginia 


A148—Renewal Director 

\pplications are being accepted for the 
position of executive director with the 
Durham, North Carolina redevelopment 
commission. Requirements: a degree in 
business or public administration, civil 
engineering, architecture, city planning, 
economics, or sociology; several vears of 
responsible administrative experience in 
urban renewal or planning. Work involves 
an 18-month old program. Salary: around 
$10,000 Apply: Robinson O. Everett, 
Chairman, Redevelopment Commission 
City of Durham, Room 201, City Hall, 
Durham, North Carolina 


A149—Project Engineer 

The Fresno redevelopment agency is re 
cruiting for a project engineer. Want li 
censed civil engineer, with experience in 
redevelopment or public works. Duties 
supervise demolition activities; coordinate 
site-improvement work; prepare federal 
reports; etc. Salary: $714 to $868 per 
month. Write: Harris O. Hogenson, 410 
Abby Street, Fresno, California. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W58-Male, 29—Welfare Planning 


City planner is seeking position in social 
welfare planning aspects of housing, re 
newal, or master planning. Is interested 
in research or agency work of a type in 
volving race relations or dealing with 
problems of special groups, such as youth, 
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or the aged. Candidate will have com- 
pleted requirements for a PhD in city 
planning by June 1960. Has about one 
year of experience in suburban master 
planning and field work in renewal areas; 
for three years was a navy officer involved 
with public works construction, operation, 
and financing; and for over a_ year, 
worked in labor relations and manufac- 
turing engineering. 


W59-Male, 53—Housing, Renewal 

Candidate with degree in civil engineer- 
ing and considerable experience in con- 
struction, development, and maintenance 
is seeking a position as director of a re- 
newal and/or housing program or as tech- 
nical adviser in the field of housing main- 
tenance and development. Experience in- 
cludes: six years in highway location and 
construction; 10 years as field engineer for 
a large cement company; four years as 
practicing engineer in building design and 
construction; ten years in charge of plan- 
ning, development, construction, manage- 
ment, and maintenance of a_ low-rent 
housing program. Prefers to locate in 
southeast or southwest. 


W60-Male, 42—Manager, Director 

Candidate is seeking a _ position as 
executive director with a medium-size au- 
thority, or as assistant director, housing 
manager, or director of management with 
a large authority. Location preference is in 
the west or southwest. Experience includes 
13 years in management of federally-oper- 
ated projects and five years in manage- 
ment of private rental development. Sal- 
ary requirement: around $9000. 


W62-Male, 46—Housing, Renewal 
Candidate with extensive background 
in urban renewal and public housing de- 
sires a position in a community of up to 
200,000 population, preferably in the 
southeast, which has a continuing pro- 
gram of urban renewal. Candidate has 
held executive directorships since 1950. Ex- 
perience includes planning, developing, 
and managing public housing and initiat- 
ing two urban renewal projects, one now 
completed and the other nearing comple- 
tion. Is well acquainted with the special 
problems of the south. Salary: $12,000. 
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W64-Male—Management, Maintenance 

Candidate has five years’ experience 
as assistant manager-maintenance mechan- 
ic of a small housing project (100 units) . 
Is familiar with all management opera- 
tions, including such functions as tenant 
re-examination, budget preparation, pro- 
curement, bookkeeping, preparing Public 
Housing Administration reports, tenant 
relations and enforcement of regulations. 
Experience in maintenance is also broad. 


W65-Male—Planning 

Scotsman with 12 years’ experience in 
all aspects of new town planning adminis- 
tration in the United Kingdom and with 
experience in urban renewal and public 
housing in Canada seeks a new position 
anywhere, so long as it offers opportunity 
for initiative and sense of achievement. 
Candidate holds a town planning diploma 
from Roval Technical College of Glasgow. 
Salary required: $7000. 


W66-Male, 35—Assistant Director 
Public relations director of a prominent 
intergroup organization is seeking an as- 
sistant directorship. Has research, ad- 
ministration, and public relations experi- 
ence with government housing agencies, 
real estate industry, and cooperatives. 


Knows his way around in politics, veteran 
organizations, unions, community organ- 
izations. Has bachelor’s degree in gov- 
ernment; master’s in public administra- 
tion, with major in housing. Prefers posi- 
tion in or near New York City. 


W67, Male, 40—Renewal, Housing 

Eight years’ progressively responsible ex- 
perience in public housing and urban re- 
newal at local and federal level. Detailed 
familiarity with Urban Renewal Adminis 
tration policies and procedures and wide 
experience in dealing with local officials, 
public interest groups, technicians, and 
planning consultants. Candidate, a college 
graduate, is seeking position as executive 
director or assistant director. 


W69-Male, 39—Urban Renewal 
Candidate with considerable experience 
in public housing administration, citizen 
participation for renewal, and public re- 
lations is seeking a responsible position 
in the field of renewal program planning. 
Candidate is familiar with the planning 
process, the goals, and the problems of 
urban renewal. Has bachelor’s degree in 
economics; master’s degree in social serv- 
ice administration (community organiza- 
tion) . Salary requirement: about $10,000. 
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